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Be proud of every bottle you serve! 


Over the years, Cork Supply International has 
been the leader, constantly introducing new 
cork technologies and products. We have 
stayed ahead of the rest. 


Ahead with the most neutral cork on the 
market, the ALPHA™, and the most natural 
cork, the NATURA™, in addition to our 
successful VINOSEAL™ cork. 


Ahead with innovative cork research and 
development, such as our new ULTRA-SEAL™ 
plasticized coating. 

Ahead with quality-control labs in both 
Portugal and the United States. 


Ahead with reliable, immediate delivery 
when you need corks fast! 


Rely on Cork Supply International. We are 
continually perfecting our products so that 
you can be proud of yours. 


CORK SUPPLY 
INTERNATIONAL 


537-F Stone Road 
Benicia, California 94510 
(707) 746-0353 FAX (707) 746-7471 
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& Dear Editor: 


As a long-time fan of PWV, and one who . 


has said so in writing before, I must tell you 
how disappointed I am in your choice of ma- 
terial for your ‘Free Run’ section. I’m even 
more disappointed in the way it was pre- 
sented, 

It appears to be editorial from your maga- 
zine, when in fact it is nothing more than an 
un-bylined propaganda piece provided by 
the subject of the supposed article. I refer to 
“Relevance of The Century Council to Wine” 
in the July/ August’93 PWV. 

I’m disappointed not only because the 
propaganda is not identified as being what it 
is, but also because of your tacit endorsement 
of this organization. Century Council is no 
friend to wine. 

Century Council is a distiller-front group 
and is funded by entities which blatantly 
support such anti-wine policies as the evil 
tax equilvalency and attempt to undermine 
wine in the halls of Congress. 

Worst of all, it is an enemy of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Since the addition of the very 
clever and smooth-talking Patricia Schneider 
to its staff, Century Council has downplayed 
the fact that its major policy for combating 
drunk driving is Administrative License Re- 
vocation (ALR), which empowers police of- 
ficers in the field to confiscate a driver’s li- 
cense when a person is only suspected of 
driving under the influence. The driver must 
then not only prove innocence (instead of the 
state proving guilt), but must then sue, in 
many cases, to get that license back — even 
if the state drops charges. 

How can this obvious violation of due pro- 
cess be permitted? The courts have ruled that 
since driving is a privilege rather than a 
right, that the cops and the states can do 
whatever they want to as regards your driv- 
ers license. 

Century Council quotes the same neo-Pro- 
hibitionist organizations that are trying to 
put us all out-of-business as saying ALR is 
the single most effective tool to fight drunk 
driving. Why then, did the state of 
California’s statistics not improve any more 
than the national average, when it had insti- 
tuted both ALR and the other darling tool of 
the anti-alcohol zealots, 0.08 permissible 
blood alcohol, in the same year? 

ALR does not effectively combat drunk 
driving, because this serious, repeat drunk 
driver doesn’t give a damn whether they 
have a drivers license or not. 

Meantime, Century Council has sold your 


Constitutional rights down the drain while 
trying to make themselves look like they’re 
doing something to combat drunk driving. 

Oh! Why is Century Council devoting so 
much energy to signing up wineries (while 
the distillers still pay all the bills)? Because 
wine gives them legitimacy. Wine is social. 
Wine is most often mentioned as being 
healthful and life-extending. Spirits is booze. 

To all those wineries taking the CC bait, 
ask yourself why you're being offered some- 
thing for nothing? 

And Practical Winery & Vineyard, please 
think twice before devoting so much space to 
such an organization, especially when you 
don’t make clear that it’s propaganda we're 
reading. 

Jerry D. Mead 

Publisher & Editor, The Wine Trader 


Dear Editor: 

It is disappointing that Jerry Mead has 
made disparaging and misleading remarks 
about The Century Council. 

As immediate past director of the Califor- 
nia Office of Traffic Safety, I have been so im- 
pressed by the Council’s programs and by 
the sincere commitment of the many con- 
cerned wine, beer, and spirits companies that 
are members, that I have elected to join their 
efforts. 

As someone involved in the traffic safety 
community for over 20 years, I can assure 
your readers that Mr. Mead’s concerns about 
ALR are unfounded. The entire traffic safety 
community knows that ALR is the single 
most effective action government can take to 
combat drunk driving. 

Accepted research on ALR’s effect in 
many states has shown an average 6% to 9% 
reduction in alcohol-related fatalities. Some 
states have reported even higher reductions. 
As for his challenge regarding California’s 
statistics, we experienced a 12% reduction in 
alcohol-related fatalities in 1990, the first year 
of ALR, and a 14% reduction in 1991. These 
reductions have continued through 1992 and 
into 1993. 

As to the assertion that California is not 
better than the national average, the most 
telling statistics may be that California in 
1993 has more than met the Clinton 
Administration’s national goal for 1996 that 
no more than 43% of all motor vehicle fatali- 
ties involve alcohol. California’s rate of alco- 
hol-involved fatalities is now at 42.1% and 
the state’s goal is to lower it even further to 
no more than 40% by 1996. Both are still too 
high, I might add, but at least represent a sig- 
nificant change. 

Simply put, ALR saves lives. Moreover, 
ALR is constitutionally sound. A speedy ad- 
ministrative hearing assures due process, a 
fact that has been consistently upheld by 
state courts and even the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Over 600 producers of wine, beer, and 
spirits have joined the Council to promote 
the responsible use of their products by mak- 
ing the irresponsible use of alcohol socially 


unacceptable. I think every American 
should be part of this battle, and I applaud 
those wineries and grape growers who have 
stepped forward and are doing their part. 

As to ‘tax equilvalency,’ I am aware that 
the Council’s chairman, John Gavin, and the 
Council’s Board, which includes three wine 
directors, have stated unequivocally that the 
Council is not and never will be involved in 
this issue. There is absolutely no evidence to 
the contrary. 

Sincerely, 

Peter K. O’Rourke, Senior Vice 

President, The Century Council 


Jerry Mead: 

Thank you for your letter to the Editor 
regarding the Century Council editorial 
in the July/ August’93-PWV. We published 
the information on the Century Council, not 
as a propaganda piece, but to give wine 
industry members information so they 
could form their own opinions about the 
Council’s programs. 

We posed relevant questions and received 
responses in writing, which were edited with 
a focus on issues that would be most appro- 
priate to the wine industry, including the 
equivalency tax and information about in- 
dustry folks who are participating or support 
the Council. 

Patricia Schneider, Vice President of the 
Century Council, made no secret of the CC’s 
ALR policy — don’t many in the wine indus- 
try also support it? She noted that the CC 
has adopted a non-involvement policy on 
equivalency tax — individual members still 
may support it, just as individual wineries 
may diametrically oppose it. So what? 

Despite our differences, isn’t it smart for 
all alcohol-producers to work together in 
those arenas where we have common inter- 
ests? Drunken driving and sales to minors 
are areas where, clearly, we should all stand 
up and jeer. 

Your appeal to the Constitution sounds 
like the NRA’s. NRA members don’t appear 
to care about my constitutional rights when 
someone’s shooting me. Do you care about 
my rights when I’m being run down by a 
drunken driver? Driving is not a right, and 
some folks shouldn’t have the privilege. 
Something has to be done, and if the ALR 
isn’t the answer, then we should be working 
to put a better solution in place. 

The wine industry should be on the front 
lines, fighting serious alcohol abuse and 
helping differentiate use from abuse. Not to 
fight it appears to condone drunken driving 
and drinking by minors. To hang back and 
cry Prohibitionist is to be putting the wine 
industry’s head in the noose. 

The wine industry must do more than 
simply mouth dismay at serious alcohol 
abuse and deny that wine is involved, and 
then attack everyone who is trying to do 
something about alcohol abuse as a neo-Pro- 
hibitionist. We must demonstrate a respon- 
sible attitude toward consumption. 

Don Neel, Publisher-PWV 
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DAN DRUMMOND'S 


MOBILE 


Peace of mind. One of the many things you won’t find on your 
bill but that you'll get when you bottle with us, the leader 

in the wine bottling industry. With fifteen years of portable 
bottling experience, you'll find that we work with you on 

such things as consistent fill height, varied label sizes, 

and in-bottle vacuum. 


Another advantage might be that before sparging bottles to 
help eliminate oxygen, we also use 40psi of filtered air to 
remove carton lint. Or maybe our substantially lower prices 
will fulfill your needs. 


FILL FILL FILL 
For $1.30/case we will CORK or CORK or CORK your wine. 
SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


Keep in mind, too, that for an additional 10¢/case we can add 
your pressure sensitive back label and for 5¢/case our 3M-tape 
sealer will not only seal your cases but also print your 

label information on each box. 


So here is peace of mind; Mobile Wine Line working with you, 
knowing it’s your wine done right. 


Our motto is still: QUALITY 


Mobile Wine Line 
9601 Robson Rd. 
Galt, CA 95632 (209) 745-2871 
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Major success with minimal financing 


By Millie Howie 

ow does a California winery 
H avoid falling into a financial 
abyss while growing from 
1,000 cases/year to over 100,000 cases / 
year? Cecil DeLoach responds: 

“From the beginning, we have ap- 
proached growth with very little family 
capital investment, and built from the 
ground up without major dependence 
on outside financial assistance.” 

Still, in the 20 years since this former 
San Francisco, CA fireman made the de- 
cision to buy land in Sonoma County, 
CA, he has never let his dreams outstrip 
the practical expectations of success. 

Born in Montgomery, AL, and de- 
scended from a long line of farmers, 
Cecil DeLoach always had a little dirt 
under his fingernails. So, as an adult 
Cecil knew exactly what he wanted in 
the way of soil and climate. With perfect 
timing and some good luck, he found it, 
along with favorable financing, in 1970. 


The first purchase 

The first purchase was a 24-acre vine- 
yard on Olivet Road, seven miles north- 
west of Santa Rosa, CA. The ranch be- 
longed to Louis Barbieri, whose family 
had planted it with Zinfandel from 1905 
to 1927. The younger generation had no 
interest in the land, and Barbieri was 
adamantly against selling his property to 
someone who would sub-divide and 
build houses. Meeting with DeLoach 
was as fortuitous for him as it was for 
Cecil. 

The price was set at $60,000, with 
$10,000 down and the balance to be re- 


This 14,000 sq. ft., redwood building contains a tasting room, offices and cellars. 


paid to Barbieri at the rate of $400/ 
month, at 5-74% interest. DeLoach got a 
three-bedroom, 1-2 bath house with a 
detached garage, three tractors, tillage 
equipment, a barn, and a flatbed truck. 

Barbieri promised to stay on for a year 
to teach DeLoach the skills necessary to 
run the vineyard. To come up with the 
down-payment, DeLoach sold a San 
Francisco home for what he thought was 
a pretty good price, $42,000. 

The 1970 crop was Barbieri’s, and the 
Sonoma County Co-op was paying 
$140/ton. However, the 1970 crop was 
very small, since it had been hit by 13 
days of frost at just the worst time. The 
demand for Zinfandel in 1971 soared, 
and DeLoach thought he had found an 
easy way to make money. He went to 
Pacific Coast Farm Credit and took out a 
$3,000 short-term loan to harvest the 
grapes. 

The vineyard produced 60 tons of 
grapes in 1971, which DeLoach sold for 
$500/ton. “As a hoseman in the San 
Francisco Fire Dept., I was earning 
$1,100/month, and there I was with 
$30,000 in my hand. So, I took that 
money and made a down-payment on 
28 acres on Olivet Road which would be 
the ‘Home Ranch,’ future site of the win- 


ery complex. 

“Twelve of the 28 acres were in old 
Zinfandel, with four acres of apples, and 
11 acres in pasture. The lambing shed 
was used for the farming equipment. 
The apples were pulled out to plant Ge- 
wurztraminer. The pasture land became 
10 acres of Pinot Noir and an acre of Zin- 
fandel.” 


The first wine 

Over the next two years, DeLoach 
leased additional land for grapes, and 
started taking short courses at UC-Davis. 
In 1975, he made his first commercial 
wine, 1,000 cases of Zinfandel, ina 
rented, 1,200-sq.ft. metal building in a 
Santa Rosa industrial park. 

“We had no marketing plan, recalls 
DeLoach. “I thought you just loaded the 
wine onto a truck and took it to market, 
so that was what I did. I drove to San 
Francisco, and drove around to stores, 
and they looked at me as if I came from 
outer space.” 

“T made the wine in open-top red- 
wood fermenters,” DeLoach recalls, 
“and had a few barrels. I thought I 
would sell the wine to the fellows at the 
firehouse. It was sort of a pilot program 
to see if | could make wine on a commer- 
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f cial scale. My total personal investment 
was $3,000, which went for some used 
equipment, which I rebuilt, with the help 
of my sons Mike and John.” 

To build a winery, DeLoach had to go 
through the complete permit process 
with Sonoma County and get planning 
commission approval, which he did. But 
two neighbors appealed on the grounds 
that a winery was a non-comforming 
use. “It should be residential, not a win- 
ery,” said one man. 

“The previous owner had prepared a 
sub-division map, which was ap- 
proved,” DeLoach said. “I just rolled it 
out and stated, ‘Okay, I’ll put in a sub- 
division.’ That put things in perspective 
for them. I got a permit to build a 3,240- 
sq.ft. facility, but since I was low on cash, 
we approached it in three phases.” Sub- 
sequent permits added nearly 11,000- 
sq.ft., for a total at the winery of 14,000- 

eSq-tt. 

While the winery was working its way 
through the permit process, DeLoach 
made no wine, but in 1978 began prepar- 
ing for the 1979 harvest. “I went to see 

@ Dee Thompson at Federal Land Bank. 

He had faith that I could do what I was 

planning, and those were simpler times. 

I gave him my equipment list, and my 

whole proposal was written on two 

sheets of paper. 

“That year,” recalls DeLoach, “we 
made five wines: Zinfandel, Pinot Noir, 
Gewurztraminer, a Pinot Noir Blush, 
and White Zinfandel. Total production 
was 4,470 cases. I knew from experience 
that expertise in marketing was neces- 
sary. 

Serendipitously, Ivan Fuzey called to 
offer his services as a wine broker and 
national marketing agent. They drew up 
a one-year contract, and he brokered 
DeLoach wines south of San Francisco. 
National sales were handled by phone. 

It was another year before DeLoach, 
who had retired as a fireman, learned 
how important it was to be on the road 
to sell wine. Production had more than 
doubled, and Fuzey had made reserva- 
tions for a trip around the country. At 
the last minute, he had to cancel, so 
DeLoach went alone, and his wife, 
Christine, joined him in Kansas City, 

O. 

“T guess we were pretty naive,” he ad- 
mits. “Our approach was to go into a 
city, look up shops with ‘wine’ promi- 
nent in their name in the phone book. 
Then we'd get into the car and drive 


Cecil De Loach 


around and talk to people. We’d ask 
them who they thought was a good dis- 
tributor, and when we had the same 
name from five or six people, we would 
call them and introduce ourselves. We 
didn’t connect always with the top one, 
but someone always was willing to talk 
to us. Frequently, a bad deal was better 
than none, and you have to start some- 
where.” 

That first year, DeLoach Winery made 
connections in Houston, Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville, Chicago, New York City, and 
Seattle. By the end of the next year, when 
production had reached 15,000 cases, 
they were in 18 states. Growth in vine- 
yard property and production continued 
steadily. 

Today DeLoach farms 278 acres of 
vineyard, all but 73 acres of it owned. 
Production reached nearly 115,000 cases 
with the 1992 vintage. 


Getting smart (Phase II) 

1983 was the last time DeLoach went 
to the Federal Land Bank, when con- 
struction was started on phase two of the 
winery. The loan was for $866,000 to 
consolidate all real estate loans into one. 

“We still owe slightly over $700,000 on 
that loan,” admits DeLoach, “but since 
that time, we have been able to build 
phases 3 and 4, which were financed en- 
tirely out of winery revenues. 

“It was at about that time that I real- 
ized it would be to my advantage to 
shop the financial industry to get the 
best deal possible for vineyard purchases 
and financing the business plan. As a re- 
sult, we now do much of our winery op- 


erations financing through Bank of 
America.” 

In 1985, DeLoach Vineyards became a 
corporation, and began setting long- 
range goals. Laura Salo was hired as a 
marketing coordinator. “We began 
building a staff of full-time marketing 
professionals. Now there are seven, with 
three living near the winery. When sales 
people are on the road, they make a 
greater impact on prospects when they 
can identify themselves as being from 
the winery. 

“We also discovered that there are 
some places where we have to take our 
sales effort to another level. Florida is 
our largest out-of-state market. We have 
a representative on the road every day 
there. We also have one person who 
lives in southern California and works 
that area, and a representative in both 
the San Francisco and Texas markets. 

“There is a direct correlation between 
the time spent in a market and the cases 
sold, and the object is to chart it out to 
know where we’re going to get that 30% 
bump after a sales person’s visit. We 
know the impact tails off in about two 
months, so we need to go back in time to 
give it another little bump.” Both Cecil 
and Christine are out in the marketplace. 
Christine handles all the international 
sales, which are about 4-/2% of produc- 
tion. 

Performance demands are made on 
distributors of DeLoach wines. They 
have to carry most of the DeLoach 
wines, and work towards depletion 
goals based on production. The winery 
insists on accurate and detailed deple- 
tion figures, and requires product place- 
ment reports. “We’ve beome very famil- 
iar with the statistics of each of our mar- 
kets, so we know where we’ll want to 
give a little extra push. 

“Probably 70% of our wine is sold on- 
premise,” DeLoach says, “and we’re 
looking for on-sale growth. We’re also 
planning products which fit wine by- 
the-glass programs. In our projections, 
we plan 66,000 cases of Chardonnay split 
among products at three price levels. We 
bottle 25,000 cases of White Zinfandel, 
and will hold production there. That 
gives us approximately nine months of 
depletion. 

“The reds are all increasing in sales. 
Single vineyard Zins are big. They sell 
out, and we'll keep making them, and 
continue to look for other niches like 
that. In the future, we'll probably have 
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more varieties rather than fewer. When 
the 1992 wines come to market, for ex- 
ample, we'll introduce our first Merlot. 
I’m also thinking of putting in some San- 
giovese or Brunello, just to have a little 
fun. It’s okay to have fun, isn’t it?” 

The DeLoach Winery five-year plan, 
initiated July 1, 1992, calls for expansion 
of production to 123,000 cases in 1993 
and 1994, with another 3,000-case in- 


crease in 1996. “We'll probably hold at 
that level,” DeLoach predicts, “depend- 
ing on the marketplace. This is what we 
think is do-able for us, and it stays 
within the parameters of what we have 
done in the past. In 1991, sales by dol- 
lars, cases, and depletions increased 
about 12%. In 1992, there were up 
19.6%” 

Aside from increasing production, 
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FARM CREDIT 


YIELDING NEW 
VINEYARD OPPORTUNITIES 


For over 25 years, Pacific Coast Farm Credit has been a leading 
lender in financing vineyard acquisition & development. Currently 
the need exists to replant the majority of all north coast 
¢ vineyards due to the Phylloxera infestation. 
=~ With advances in trellising techniques, vine 
“spacing and density, we recognize that replacing 
: damaged vineyards is the first step toward a future of 
higher yields and superior grapes. 
We offer the flexible credit terms and competitive interest rates 
designed within fixed or variable rate packages. Whether you need 
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DeLoach likes to have several expansion 
alternatives available so he can make de- 
cisions at the best possible time. One op- 
tion he has considered is a production 
facility at an 80-acre vineyard he has 
been planting on Los Amigos Road near 
Healdsburg. 

“There are a lot of variables there to 
consider,” he notes. “I bought the land to 
be a vineyard, but that section could eas- 
ily be annexed by the city of Windsor 
and zoned residential. There’s no reason 
to build a facility if it’s going to disap- 
pear into a sub-division.” 


Upon reflection 

Looking back at the road he has trav- 
eled, DeLoach cautions those who might 
be thinking of following in his footsteps. 
“Tf I were starting out today,” he reflects, 
“none of this would happen this way. 
Let’s say I could buy the same original 
24-acre vineyard. Instead of paying 
$60,000 at 5-%4% interest, I’d be lucky to 
get it at $500,000 at 10%, and I’d prob- 
ably have to put $100,000 down. 

“We did pretty well, because we came 
in at the beginning of the ‘wine boom’ — 
what Time Magazine called ‘Purple 
Gold.’ With the rise in grape prices, we 
could pay off our loan early and invest 
in more vineyard. That’s not going to 
happen again. I had engineering studies 
made of a piece I own nearby, and the 
estimate, just for installing drainage, was 
$107,000. 

“Just because what we did works for 
us and for our winery, doesn’t mean it 
will work for anyone else.” But, he adds 
with a typical DeLoach grin and shrug, 
“There’s always room for one more in 
the wine industry.” 8 


Order the latest 
ASEV Proceedings now 
available from the Bookshelf 
on page 52. 
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HISTORY OF VITICULTURAL ‘ARMAGEDDON’: 


European phylloxeraé crisis 


By Lucie T. Morton 


trade of plant material in the 19th 

century spread countless diseases 
and insects, including the grape phyllox- 
era root aphid, beyond their native habi- 
tats. Stowing away on native American 
grapevines, popular in the eastern and 
midwestern United States, phylloxera 
travelled eastward to Europe and west- 
ward to California and catastrophically 
devastated the flourishing vinifera grape 
and wine industries in both. 

Today, California, home to approxi- 
mately 90% of U.S. vineyards, is once 
again under attack from phylloxera. 
Thousands of acres of fine wine grapes 
in Oregon and Washington state also are 
in peril. It will cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars to overcome damage inflicted 
by this tiny insect. _ 

The story of phylloxera’s impact on 
the wine industry is both old news and 
new-news. Compared with their coun- 
terparts 100 years ago, grape growers in 
the 1990s are more mechanized, can buy 
virus-free plant material, and have 
greater access to irrigation. Yet problems 
of the past still plague growers today. In 
the field of rootstocks, there has been 
little progress, especially in the U.S. 
where past lessons are being re-learned 
at great expense. 

Here we examine what happened 
when an insect that had lived anony- 
mously for millions of years in 
America’s primal forests invaded centu- 
ries-old European vineyards whose fruit 
had become an integral part of western 
civilization. 


| ntroduction: Lively and unrestricted 


European grapevines travel to U.S. 
From the beginning of the colonial pe- 
riod, European immigrants tried to es- 
tablish a wine industry in the New 
World. Cuttings from the European spe- 
cies V. vinifera came across the ocean 


Excerpts from: 
Roots for Fine Wine — Grape Rootstocks 


with settlers from Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Portual, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and elsewhere. This new genetic 
material joined with native American 
vines mostly via wind-borne pollen, but 
also through deliberate hybridization by 
breeders in search of improved varieties. 

Quite a few American grape varieties, 
such as Othello and Delaware, that be- 
came popular in the 19th century, are 
said to owe some of their fruit quality to 
vinifera in their family trees. 

Both George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson experienced difficulty growing 
imported European varieties that 
seemed suited to conditions in Virginia. 
These distinguished viticulturists, un- 
aware of phylloxera, did not know why 
the European varieties became weak and 
sickly. Not surprisingly, both men be- 
came increasingly enthusiastic about cul- 
tivating hardy native varieties instead of 
European ones. 


American vines travel to Europe 

The trade in vine cuttings was not a 
one-way affair. Beginning in the late 
1700s, vines from the U.S. found their 
way into the collections of European 
botanists and amateurs. 

By 1817, the nursery of the Luxem- 
burg Gardens in Paris had 23 varieties of 
American vines. In 1831, a nursery in 
Bouches-du-Rhone advertised a selec- 
tion of approximately 20 American 
vines. In 1840, Leo Laliman, an amateur 
collector from Bordeaux, began collect- 
ing American vines from sources in 
Georgia and Pennsylvania. He had a 
nursery and sold vines locally and to 
other places in France. 


Scourge of powdery mildew 

Powdery mildew (oidium) was first 
described in the U.S. in 1834. Not long 
after, in 1845, it was discovered by a gar- 
dener named Tucker in an English table- 
grape greenhouse. Two years later it was 
found in greenhouses outside Paris. 

It is generally assumed that powdery 
mildew spores crossed the ocean in dor- 
mant buds of American grapevine cut- 


tings. By 1851, it had spread through 
Europe causing panic among growers, 
some of whom tore out their vines in de- 
spair. The fact that American grapevines 
were more resistant to oidium than vin- 
ifera vines did not go unnoticed. 

In 1859, American-vine enthusiast Leo 
Laliman of Bordeaux suggested grafting 
vinifera on American vines as a way to 
fight powdery mildew. As a purveyor of 
American vines in Bordeaux, he had a 
personal stake in people trying this rem- 
edy. 

Before 1858, trade in American vines 
was in the form of cuttings and seeds, 
but after that time, rooted plants were 
also sold (Pouget 1989). Unbeknownst to 
Laliman or anyone, stowed away on 
boatloads of oidium-resistant American 
grapevines bound for Europe, were vari- 
ous stages (including golden eggs) of the 
phylloxera root aphid. 


Vine death from a mysterious cause 

Starting in 1863, vines began dying in 
the department of Gard. Initially, people 
thought it was due to oak root fungus, 
winter injury, or other causes. These 
were ruled out by the alarmingly rapid 
rate of spread, which by 1868, included 
sites in Vaucluse, Bouches-du-Rhone, 
and on the right bank of the Garonne in 
Bordeaux. 


July 15, 1868: 
Discovery of phylloxera 

At Chateau Lagoy (Bouches-du- 
Rhone), the vineyard manager told the 
commission that this mysterious disease 
was ‘marching like an army’ through the 
vineyard. At first, investigators saw 
nothing except rotted roots on dead and 
dying vines. Then, in what Planchon 
describes as a “lucky strike of the 
shovel,” he saw suspicious yellow dots 
and lines on some roots. Viewed 
through a magnifying lens, he could 
clearly see the multitude of aphids re- 
sponsible for sucking the life out of once 
thriving vines. At first, Planchon called 
his discovery Rhizaphis (Greek for root 
aphid) vastatrix. 
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However, for reasons that appear to 
have more to do with academic politics 
then logic, the official name at that time 
became Phylloxera vastatrix Planchon 
(Pouget 1989). The current proper name, 
Daktulosphaira vitifoliae (U.S.) or 
Dactylosphaera vitifolii (European), is 
found only in the titles and introductions 
of scientific papers. 


Phylloxera spread in France 

How quickly the insect progressed 
from a regional problem to a national 
one was confirmed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture report on phylloxera in 1878. 
In only 10 years after it had first been 
seen on vine roots in France, phylloxera 
spelled doom for nearly 30% of the vines 
in 39 departments. 

Out of a total of over 2.1 million hect- 
ares (5.8 million acres) in vineyards, the 
aphid had already killed 373,500 hect- 
ares and infected another 243,000 hect- 
ares (Galet 1982). The geometric rate of 
increase never slackened until virtually 
the entire country was infested. Many 
vineyards were never replanted. 

The Ministry of Agriculture kept track 
of phylloxera’s relentless progress 
through the country by department and 
municipality. The first hope was to find 
a way to solve the problem by killing the 
enemy so that life in the vineyards could 
return to ‘normal.’ 

Chemical warfare was one way to 
fight phylloxera. Drowning the aphid 
every winter by flooding the vineyard 
was another way to directly attack the 
insect population. Neither of these meth- 
ods proved to be widely applicable. 

Over time, tactics shifted to living with 
the pest rather than eliminating it. Estab- 
lishing vineyards in sandy soils and 
grafting on resistant roots provided ef- 
fective ways to coexist with the pest. 


Searching for the right roots: 
trial and error 

The first, massive selection process for 
roots resistant to phylloxera took place 
in southern and western France during 
the 1870s and 1880s. For the first genera- 
tion of ‘rootstock pioneers’ who em- 
braced grafting European vines to 
American roots as a means to save their 
vineyards from phylloxera, finding 
which American species or combination 
of species would survive and prosper 
under different conditions proved to be 
a tedious, expensive, 30-year process. 

It was found that individual varieties 


within the same Vitis species varied in 
properties such as imparting vine vigor, 
tolerance to active lime, and rooting abil- 
ity. Only after painfully slow and expen- 
sive trial-and-error would rootstock va- 
rieties, hybrids between different Vitis 
species such as riparia-rupestris or Ber- 
landieri-vinifera, be developed that would 
effectively meet the needs of French 
grape growers. 

The search for the right roots was com- 
plicated by the fact that, at first, many of 
the American vines were being tested for 
fruit quality and fungus disease resis- 
tance as well as for phylloxera resistance. 
Thus, they were not evaluated for their 
unique properties as rootstocks alone 
such as drought tolerance, lime toler- 
ance, vine vigor, vegetative cycle, and 
scion fruit character. 

Grape breeders ardently sought new, 
improved, pest-resistant grape varieties 
to replace vinifera. The term for these 
new varieties came to be ‘direct produc- 
ers’ because they were supposed to pro- 
duce good grapes on their own phyllox- 
era-resistant roots. 

Before the concept of individual root- 
stock varieties had been understood, 
growers would use both cuttings and 
seeds sent from the U.S. to Europe liter- 
ally by the ton. Every vine that springs 
from a seedling has a unique genetic 
identity and it would be pure luck if it 
happened to adapt itself to the vineyard 
soil in which it was planted. 

Once the factor of differing phylloxera 
resistance among American species was 
brought to light, variability among 
rootstocks in adaptation to soil and cli- 
matic conditions came into better focus. 
Scientifically-controlled trials and practi- 
cal grower experience showed the im- 
portance of matching rootstocks to envi- 
ronmental conditions. 

European vines grafted to Vitis riparia 
stocks would thrive and produce excel- 
lent grapes in deep, fertile soils, but 
would do very poorly in weak, dry soils. 
Vitis rupestris, on the other hand, had a 
much better ability to support healthy 
vines in soils of low fertility in dry cli- 
mates. 

Neither riparia nor rupestris tolerated 
the chalky soils in which many of 
France’s vinifera vineyards thrived. It be- 
came clear that no single species of Vitis 
would be suitable for replanting France. 
Only by crossing two or more species 
would there be new rootstocks with the 
specialized aptitudes necessary to meet 


the needs of different vineyards de- 
stroyed by phylloxera. 


Lime chlorosis: the final hurdle 

Many soils in fine French vineyards 
are characterized by high active lime, es- 
pecially those of Cognac and Cham- 
pagne. Whereas vinifera vines are toler- 
ant of high levels of active lime, most 
American species are not. 

Among the seeds and cuttings im- 
ported from America was a species that 
we now know as Vitis berlandieri. The 
fact that it was both phylloxera-resistant 
and lime-tolerant caught the attention of 
researchers including Planchon, 
Millardet, and Foex. But berlandieri was 
extremely difficult to root from cuttings. 

Viala was convinced that pure berland- 
ieri was the only answer to replanting 
high lime vineyards. He tried without 
success to improve methods of propa- 
gating this hard-to-root species. Ulti- 
mately, it became clear that berlandieri 
was only useful for rootstocks when 
crossed with another species. 


Price tag of phylloxera in France 

Economic ruin first came to thousands 
of small growers in the Midi region. 
Dead vines were sold by the wagon-load 
as cheap fire wood. Once-profitable 
vineyards were sown in grain crops that 
barely covered labor costs. Phylloxera’s 
rate of spread grew geometrically, reach- 
ing devastating proportions. 

Clay soils and shallow, dry hills were 
the first to suffer. It seemed that warm, 
dry years favored the multiplication rate 
and spread of the root and winged form 
of the insect. Under cool, moist climatic 
conditions, the rate of spread was 
slower. Therefore many growers in the 
northern vineyards mistakenly adopted 
an “it won’t happen here” attitude. 
Those who warned of impending phyl- 
loxera problems were accused of causing 
panic and lowering property values. 

Losses from phylloxera and downy 
mildew caused a shortage of grapes 
needed to quench France’s considerable 
thirst for wine, as production levels fell 
below domestic consumption require- 
ments. Importation from Italy and Spain 
was very detrimental to the balance of 
trade. France was bolstering the viticul- 
tural economies of countries who were 
competitors and was losing precious ex- 
port markets to them. 

Lacking the real thing (fresh grapes), 
raisins from Greece and Turkey were 
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vinified and sugar wines were made by 
‘recycling’ used grape skins. These were 
very inferior products that served a pur- 
pose during the worst years of the phyl- 
loxera crisis but were soon sources of 
abuse and fraud. 

Fraudulent wines became a serious 
problem unfairly competing with honest 
wines and damaging the reputation of 
French wine in general. Rather then la- 
belling wines made with American vari- 
eties and direct producers for what they 
were, growers used them to stretch their 
output of traditional vinifera wines. 

Enologists worked on ways to detect 
fraudulent wines in the laboratory. The 
controlled appellation system that began 
during the 1930s was largely started as a 
way to protect honest winegrowers from 
abuses that were lingering side-effects of 
the phylloxera crisis. 


Status of phylloxera in Europe today 
It is highly unlikely that phylloxera 
will ever again wreak havoc in Europe. 
However, there is a lesson in the phyl- 
loxera-fungi disasters of the 19th cen- 
tury: strict vigilance against new pests 
and diseases must be kept at all times. 


Understanding phylloxera 

Phylloxera is the name of a genus of 
aphids that colonizes trees (including 
oak, hickory, and pecan) as well as 
grapes. The name is derived from Greek, 
phyllon meaning leaf and xeros meaning 
dry. The latest in a long list of entomo- 
logically ‘correct’ names for the insect is 
either Daktulosphaira or Dactylosphaera 
vitifoliae (Fitch) depending on how one 
interprets the finer points of entomologi- 
cal nomenclature. There is, however, 
universal acceptance of ‘phylloxera’ as 
the common term. 

After millions of years of evolution, 
grape phylloxera has developed a com- 
plicated life cycle that allows it to sur- 
vive and reproduce on either grape roots 
alone, on grape leaves alone, or on both 
leaves and roots depending on the cli- 
mate and host vines. 

An overview of the insect’s life cycle, 
including its sex life, reproduction rates, 
and feeding habits gives us a better un- 
derstanding of why grafting on resistant 
rootstocks is the most effective way of 
protecting susceptible varieties from 
damage. ia] 


(Part II will be in the November/Decem- 
ber’93-PWV.) 
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the affordable luxury 


By Rhoda Stewart 


44 infandel,” says Don Reisen, mar- 
/ keting director for Ridge Vine- 
yards, Cupertino, CA, “pro- 
vides a sensuous taste experience, one 
that is laden with rich fruit at release. 
Zinfandel is a luscious wine one can en- 
joy while waiting for one’s Cabernets. 
Zinfandel is an affordable luxury.” 

In these days of rising prices for, and 
diminishing quality of, much that we 
buy, premium Zinfandel wines are an 
anomaly. Not only is the average price of 
the best Zinfandel in the world still un- 
der $12/bottle, the quality of this most 
‘Californian’ of red wines has been 
steadily and consistently improving over 
the past 12 to 15 years — both in the 
vineyards and the wineries. 

Wine store owners report that pre- 
mium Zinfandel outstrips all other pre- 
mium reds. Peter Sommer and Dan 
Noreen, owners of The Wine Exchange 
of Sonoma, sell as much Zinfandel as 
they do other premium red varietals 
combined. “We push Zinfandel,” says 
Sommer. “For the price of one of the best 
Zinfandels, you can get only a mediocre 
bottle of Cab.” 

“Zinfandel is our hottest-selling item,” 
says Paul Root, part-owner of Root & 
Eastwood Wine Store, Healdsburg, CA. 
“In the past year, we’ve sold 40% more 
Zinfandel than either Cabernet Sau- 
vignon or Pinot Noir.” Root, who de- 
scribes himself as a ’Zin-fanatic,’ always 
recommends Zinfandel whenever a cus- 
tomer asks for a red wine for under $12. 
“I love Zinfandel, so I tend to sell it 


Infandel — 


whenever I can. It’s a wine my custom- 
ers can take home for dinner and enjoy.” 

“A California store that prides itself 
on its wine shelf would be incomplete 
without a first-class selection of as many 
Zinfandels as possible,” says Doug 
Allshouse, Wine Specialist, Safeway 
Stores, San Francisco. “Consumers can 
own the very best the state has to offer 
for $15 and under.” 

Yet, Zinfandel is the most under-rated 
varietal in California, according to 
Reisen. “For more than 100 years, vines 
have been grown in proven areas. Yet, 
because it has an obscure European 
pedigree, it is the prince who will never 


be king.” Sturt 


How are vintnérs able to 
produce an affordable axury from 
the prince of red wines? PWV asked 


winemakers in Sonoma, 


SONOMA COUNTY 


Limerick Lane Vineyard 

“Location, location, location: the three 
most important factors in real estate are 
equally important in viticulture,” be- 
lieves Michael Collins, owner of Limer- 
ick Lane Vineyards. “Our 30 acres of 
Zinfandel are set on rolling benchland 
and hillsides in the Russian River 
American Viticulture Area. 

“While almost any red grape varietal 
will yield superior fruit in our area, ow- 
ing to the soil, which is clay and rock 
and is well-drained, Zinfandel is espe- 


cially well-suited, both for the quality of 
fruit and the economics. Zinfandel vines, 
averaging 83 years in the oldest blocks, 
are mostly intact and consistently pro- 
duce two to three tons/acre of evenly 
ripened well-colored fruit. I don’t know 
of even one block of Cabernet in Sonoma 
County that can make such claims 83 
years after planting,” Collins empha- 
sizes. 

Collins employs traditional farming 
methods, which are well-suited to Zin- 
fandel. “The manner in which we grow 
Zinfandel is not very different from the 
ways used for centuries in southern Eu- 
rope. Consequently, our production 
costs are less than those for growers of 
other varieties such as Cabernet. We 
forego the costs of trellises at planting 
and never have the cost of maintaining 
them later. 

“Negligible amounts of fertilizer are 
used, for we do not want to encourage 
over-production of fruit or vegetation, 
which would reduce grape quality. Ex- 
cept for two or three sulfur dustings per 
season, no insecticides or fungicides are 
used. The crop level is monitored care- 
fully. We hedge the vines in June, and 
pull leaves on the vines’ north sides.” 

To emphasize the economic viability of 
growing Zinfandel in Limerick Lane 
Vineyard, Collins makes a contrast to a 
tiny block of Cabernet Sauvignon that 
was also planted in 1980 on Limerick 
Lane. “While it produces fruit of out- 
standing quality, despite all manner of 
coaxing, it will not produce even two 
tons/acre, less than that of our oldest 
Zinfandel blocks. 

“Probably every grape variety will 
grow here fairly well, but of those that 
have been tried, Zinfandel is surely the 
best bet. It can and should be grown 
without irrigation, since the plant is 
thrifty with water, and the berries are of 
fair size. ’ 

“Cabernet Sauvignon, conversely, has 
small berries, and the vine uses more 
water since it is more vigorous than the 
Zinfandel vine. Any characteristic of a 
variety that necessitates additional cul- 
tural steps, such as irrigation or trellis- 
ing, necessarily introduces the chance for 
error and grape crops of less than opti- 
mum quality. As has been proven by 
centuries of trial and error on the Euro- 
pean continent, what grows best in a 
given location grows most easily. Loca- 
tion is paramount, as has been proven by 
the Reisling in the Rhine, Syrah in the 
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Rhone, and Zinfandel in California.” 

Limerick Lane Vineyards Zinfandel 
has averaged $950 to $1,200/ton over the 
past three years. Between 1977 (when 
Collins purchase the vineyard) and 1988, 
the fruit was purchased by various pro- 
ducers, including Ravenswood. Since 
1988, the fruit has produced a Limerick 
Lane Cellars Estate Zinfandel, as well as 
Davis Bynum and Gary Farrell 
Zinfandels. 

Collins provides the following 1991 
and 1992 data on a seven-acre parcel: 
“Three acres are 13 years old; four are 60 
years old. All vines are head-pruned, 
dry-farmed, and on St. George rootstock. 
Old vines produce three tons/acre, 
young vines, five tons/acre — for a total 
crop of 25 to 26 tons. The vineyard rip- 
ens evenly to about 24° Brix, 0.8 gr/ml 
acid, and 3.2 pH.” 


Total Gross Income: $30,000 
($1,200/ton x 25 tons) 

Pruning: $900 
Spring Labor: $1,400 
Materials: $400 
Picking: $1,400 
Misc: $2,500 
Total Production Costs: $6,600 
Net Income: $23,400 

NAPA COUNTY 


Hendry Ranch 

Uniformity in the vineyard and bal- 
ance between crop and canopy are, ac- 
cording to George Hendry, two keys to 
high-quality Zinfandel. Situated on the 
Mayacamas Mountains benchlands be- 
side Redwood Road west of the city of 
Napa, Hendry’s vineyards total 80 acres. 
Zinfandel vines cover 8.4 acres ona high 
knoll. The vineyard is on ‘Boomer series 
soil,’ which is an ancient river bed com- 
posed of rock and clay close enough to 
San Pablo Bay to be cooled by on-shore 
breezes. 

Achieving uniform Zinfandel fruit is 
especially challenging. “Older vines tend 
more toward uniformity and balance 
that young vines do,” finds Hendry. But 
Hendry has demonstrated that shoot se- 
lection, differential fertilization, and 
cluster thinning can produce uniform 
fruit, even from young vines. 

Hendry’s vines are spaced 8x10, cor- 
don-trained, and grafted onto St. George 
rootstock. A three-wire trellis is em- 
ployed. Each vine is pruned to 10 spurs, 
two buds/spur. Each spur produces 
three to four shoots. At the end of May, 
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one or two of the weakest shoots are re- 
moved. “Uniformly strong, healthy 
shoots and crop to canopy balance pro- 
duce uniform fruit and minimize second 
crop,” says Hendry. Yield from the 8.4 
acres is about 45 tons. 

Hendry emphasizes that growing Zin- 
fandel is a continuing education and 
says, “I still have a lot to learn about my 
vineyard.” 

Unlike Collins, Hendry has found that 
producing Zinfandel is expensive. “It 
would cost $15,000 to $20,000/acre and 
require five to seven years to replace this 
18-year-old vineyard.” Hendry’s annual 
cost/acre is between $2,000 and $2,500, 
including pruning, cultivation, trunk 
succoring, shoot positioning, leaf pull- 
ing, mildew control, drip irrigation, har- 
vest, rock removal, and fertilization. 

Since about 1984, Hendry’s investment 
in Zinfandel has paid off. Unable to get 
the price/ton he wanted in 1984, he had 
his crop custom-crushed, then sold the 
bulk wine to Kent Rosenblum, of 
Rosenblum Cellars in Alameda, CA. 
Rosenblum bottled a Hendry Vineyard 
Zinfandel that was well-received. 
Rosenblum first bought grapes from 
Hendry in 1987. Now Rosenblum regu- 
larly produces a Hendry Napa Valley 
bottling, and, should one of the lots meet 
Hendry’s and Rosenblum’s standards, a 
Hendry Reserve. 

In 1988, Hendry proposed a joint ven- 
ture with Rosenblum. Hendry would 
wait to be paid for the grapes until the 
wine was sold, if Rosenblum would 
share the profits from the sale of the 
wine. In the joint venture, the costs paid 
by each party are determined and the 
gross income from wine sales is divided 
in proportion to these costs. Both have 
been happy with this arrangement. 

“Most important, it keeps the focus 
more on the wine and less on tons/ 
acre,” says Hendry, “and it is economi- 
cally advantageous to us both. I get a 
substantially higher return and Kent 
doesn’t have to carry the cost of the 
grapes.” In 1992, Hendry started a sec- 
ond joint venture with Peter Franus. 

Hendry credits the consumers’ de- 
mand for value with the resurgence of 
Zinfandel. “We are targeting the $20 
bottle of Cabernet with a $13.50 bottle of 
Zinfandel, and our wine is selling! No 
longer does a red wine need to be Caber- 
net or Pinot Noir to be taken seriously by 
the consumer. It does have to be a good 
value.” 
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MENDOCINO COUNTY 
Mariah Vineyards 

“The economics of Mariah Vineyards 
are complex,” reports owner/operator 
Dan Dooling who was inspired by the 
success, in the hands of Jed Steele (then 
winemaker for Kendall-Jackson), of the 
southwest Mendocino ridge-top 
Zinfandels of DuPratt/DePatie, 
Ciapucci, and Zeni. Dan and his wife, 
Vicki, established the 20-acre Mariah 
Vineyard atop a ridge (2,400-ft. eleva- 
tion) in southwest Mendocino County in 
1978. The first harvest (1983) was con- 
tracted by Jed Steele while the vineyard 
was still being planted. Steele purchased 
Dooling’s successive crops to 1989. 

Dooling emphasizes the winemaker’s 
importance to a new Zinfandel grower. 
“A good vineyard can be ruined by the 
wrong winemaker. The winemaker 
needs to know the vineyard.” 

Dooling’s faith in Steele, who believes 
that the Mendocino coastal ridges are a 
“classic match of grape variety with a 
particular climate — one that leads to the 


ultimate in winemaking fruit,” was re- 
warded with a gold medal for Steele’s 
first vintage from Mariah (under the 
Kendall-Jackson label). Thus, Mariah 
Vineyards’ reputation for high quality 
Zinfandel was established. 

After originally head-pruning and 
dry-farming, Dooling installed trellises 
and a drip-irrigation system after the 
1983 harvest. Because of the acid-rich 
loam-type forest soil (known as 
Josephine and Hugo loams) and heavy 
rain fall (from 75 to 135 inches annually), 
grapes on the head-trained vines had 
extreme mildew potential. The 1983 crop 
consisted of only three tons of hand-se- 
lected clusters. 

“The young head-trained vines 
formed little humidity traps,” says 
Dooling. By training the vines to cor- 
dons, the canopy was spread along the 
wires and up to two top wires, for air 
and light penetration — “a wise move in 
this locale,” he adds. 

The trellises also allow for cultivation 
practices more compatible with natural 
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farming practices. Since 1984, a cover 
crop mix of 50 lbs. cayuse oats, 25 lbs. 
cold-weather barley, 25 lbs. purple 
vetch, and 25 lbs. Austrian winter peas 
has been drilled into two tons/acre of 
compost (either a blend of cotton-gin 
trash, grape pomace, and steer manure, 
or a blend of mushroom compost and 
grape pomace) spread in the vineyard. 
The legume seeds are inoculated with 
Rizobia. 

The cover crop (planted in August) 
costs $26 to $28/acre (seed costs only), 
controls erosion, fixes and retains atmo- 
spheric nitrogen, and creates a bio-mass 
that is allowed to grow 18 months. It is 
managed with an average of three 
mowings, beginning in May, with a flail 
mower. In the fall, the dry thatch binds 
the soil against fall rains while the new 
cover in alternate rows begins growing. 
The following March, the old cover is 
plowed under. 

The cover crop helps Dooling lower 
costs — by reducing equipment running 
time and draft power/fuel ratio (mower 
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vs. disc for those rows). “The hidden 
cost-benefits of the cover (i.e., beneficial 
insect habitat, reduction of compaction 
by running machinery on a mowed 
cover, less dust, etc.) — which are hard 
to put a dollar-figure on — are where the 
real savings are,” he says. 

The drip system allows controlled de- 
livery of nutrients. The soil is thin (a 
sandstone layer lies three feet under- 
ground) and deficient in zinc and mag- 
nesium, according to petiole analysis. 
Injection of liquid fertilizer is efficient, 
and the drip system is used to leach-in 
granular amendments hand-delivered to 
each vine directly beneath the drippers, 
such as dolomitic limestone and gyp- 
sum, which Dooling hauls in bulk him- 
self. 

“T use a combination of liquid fertiliz- 
ers and sea-weed kelps, cover crop, com- 
post, and micro-nutrients in my sulfur 
program. I consider this good integrated 
pest management along with intense vi- 
sual monitoring of the vineyard. I also 
use beneficial insects and ‘soft’ (or envi- 
ronmentally light impact) chemicals 
when absolutely necessary.” 

Dooling’s incorporation of sustainable 
agriculture methods harmonious with 
the natural conditions of Mariah Vine- 
yards have led to cost reductions by 
halving tractor time for many vineyard 
operations. His use of bio-mass cover 
crops have led to a savings in fertilizer 
costs. These cost-reductions together 
with a continual improvement in price/ 
ton for the grapes have led to improved 
financial return over the last five years. 

One concern remains: to improve/op- 
timize the yield of Mariah Vineyards 
while maintaining quality. Current yield 
from 20 acres of nine- to 11-year-old 
vines averages 2.5 to three tons/acre. 
Dan would like to reach three to 3.3 
tons/acre. But given the climate and soil, 
he may not be able to do so and retain 
quality. 

“T have to ripen the fruit evenly to 22° 
to 23° Brix before the fall rains come,” 
notes Dooling. “Since bud-break and 
bloom are four weeks later than at lower 
elevations and inland locations, on an 
average, I have to maintain tight control 
of production to bring the crop to de- 
sired ripeness — and to retain the high- 
quality that Mariah Vineyards grapes 
are known for.” 

The vines are pruned to four or five 
spurs/cordon, and any weak or over- 
cropped vines are cluster-thinned mid- 


June to early July (depending on the sea- 
son). Up to 30% of the crop has been 
dropped in some years. 

To protect the reputation earned by 
Mariah Vineyards, Dooling acquired a 
Mariah Vineyards trademark, which car- 
ries a responsibility for quality assur- 
ance. It gives Dooling legal leverage to 
deny vineyard designation or the use of 
the name on any wine not 100% Mariah 
Vineyard fruit, or do not meet premium 
wine standards — and to insist upon 
vineyard designation when the above 
two criteria are met. 

Today, Mariah Vineyards Zinfandel is 
sold to Fetzer Vineyards (Hopland, CA), 
commands some of California’s highest 
prices for Zinfandel, and is in the Fetzer 
Reserve vineyard-designated program. 

There is a commercial wine being 
made under the ‘Mariah’ label. The 400- 
case production is a collaboration be- 
tween Dooling and Jed Steele. This too, 
is to help with the economics of growing 
Zinfandel in a changing wine industry. 


AMADOR COUNTY 
Grandpeére 

Scott Harvey, part-owner and wine- 
maker for Santino Wines, has the distinc- 
tion of owning the oldest producing Zin- 
fandel vineyard in California. The 10- 
acre “Grandpere Vineyard,” as he 
named it, was planted in 1867. 

Harvey has replaced some of the 
vines, but most of the old vines are intact 
and still producing over three tons/acre. 
Original vines and replacement vines are 
on their own roots. At $700/ton (1990), 
Harvey grosses between $19,000 and 
$21,000/year. 

Harvey provides the following annual 
costs/acre on his 10-acre vineyard: 


Bayleton: $40/ac_ $400 
1 application/season 

Hoeing: $80/ac $800 
Pruning: $60/ac $600 
Picking: $170/ac $1,700 
Fertilizing: $27 /ac $270 
Total costs: $377/ac $3770 
Income: 

3-tons /acre @$700/ton $2,100 
x 10 acres $21,000 
Operating profit: exclusive of debt service, 
tractors, fuel, and personal labor $17,230 


Harvey’s operating profit allows him 
to pay debt service of $14,000 plus taxes 
and insurance, while he lives rent-free in 
the house and has use of the out-build- 


ings. “This living space is equivalent to 
$12,000 or more annual income. That’s 
about what it would cost me to rent the 
same living space I have on Grandpére,” 
says Harvey. 


Conclusions 

Zinfandel planted in well-favored lo- 
cations grows easily, and consistently 
produces high-quality, uniform fruit. It 
is thrifty with water, yet produces fair- 
sized, juicy berries, for a high per/acre 
yield. 

Although initial costs are high when 
establishing a new Zinfandel vineyard, 
yield on vines under 20 years in most lo- 
cations runs to five tons/acre, securing 
substantial returns in early years, when 
costs are highest. As vines mature, yield 
decreases, but so do costs associated 
with maintaining quality. 

Because of the longevity of Zinfandel 
vines, growers see their investments as 
long-term. Their goals, therefore, are 
both a fair and consistent return — one 
that enables them to maintain quality 
while supporting their life-style. To- 
wards this end, growers are increasingly 
concerned with the winemakers working 
with their fruit. 

Zinfandel wines consistently well 
made by winemakers who understand 
the vineyards win both critical and con- 
sumer recognition. This recognition, in 
turn, helps to secure the stable income 
growers need to efficiently maintain 
high quality. Especially important is 
early critical recognition for new vine- 
yards. 

Increasing demand for high-quality 
Zinfandel grapes has also enabled grow- 
ers to establish marketing strategies that 
protect their investments and secure po- 
tentially higher returns. This security 
may also provide opportunity for expan- 
sion — which, in the long-term, will help 
to keep Zinfandel wine an ‘affordable 
luxury.’ 

Zinfandel vines hold the promise of 
being one of the most affordable grape 
crops in the future, too, since premium 
Zinfandel vines established in Phyllox- 
era-infested regions are almost to a vine 
planted on St. George rootstock. Grow- 
ers are not facing crop loss and replant- 
ing costs of their vineyards. Vineyards 
established in non-phylloxera-infested 
regions (such as Amador, and southwest 
Mendocino ridge-tops) are planted on 
their own roots, and also are not facing 
damage. a 
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By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


ith the 1970 vintage, 
Freemanr k 
Abbey Winery (St. 


Helena, CA) introduced one of 
California’s first vineyard-desig- 
nated wines, Cabernet Bosché. 
Sycamore Vineyard was added in 
1984. When these bottlings are 
viewed together with the winery’s 
Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon, 
it’s fair to say that Freemark 
Abbey has adopted a decidedly 
Cabernet focus. 

In this exclusive PWV interview, 
Freemark Abbey’s winemaker 
Ted Edwards details the philoso- 
phy behind the winery’s Cabernet 
image. 

How does a winery foster such a 
focus? Perhaps, more importantly, how 
does a winery showcase the differences 
among several Cabernet Sauvignon bot- 
tlings? 

“Answers begin with the favorable 
soils from which we source Cabernet 
Sauvignon,” responds Edwards. “Ac- 
knowledging that, one needs to look 
carefully at location. In the Rutherford 
sub-region, our vineyards face east by 
northeast taking advantage of early 
morning sun. Clusters are partially 
shaded during the day’s peak heat and 
fruit ripens slowly and evenly. Each 
vineyard, however, has its own story 
and it’s one we’re attempting to make 
the consumer understand.” 


Bosché Vineyard 

Cabernet Bosché (about 4,000 cases an- 
nually) originates from a 22-acre vine- 
yard owned by the John Bosché family 
located on the west side of the town of 
Rutherford. Over the years, Cabernet 
Sauvignon from this site has been 
ranked in the company of Beaulieu Vine- 
yard Private Reserve Cabernet Sau- 
vignon and Inglenook Cask Cabernet 
Sauvignon. 

Between the 1950s and 1968, grapes 
sourced from the Bosché Vineyard were 
used in the Beaulieu Vineyard Private 
Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon. During 
this period, Beaulieu Vineyard ear- 
marked certain lots and bottled them 
specially for John Bosché. 

In 1968, Bosché began selling fruit to 
Freemark Abbey partner Chuck Carpy. 
He blended some barrels with Merlot 
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Replanting of the vineyard began 
in the early 1980s, with a six-acre 
block replanted in 1991 on 039-16 
rootstock. 

The wine’s signature is a long, 
slow maturation curve that is con- 
sistent from vintage to vintage. 
Blackberry, cassis, green olive, and 
cedary components are evident in a 
wine with solid mid-palate and 
hefty, but resolved tannins. 


Sycamore Vineyard 

Climbing a gently steepening 
slope, the vineyard is located on 
the west side of Oakville along the 
‘Rutherford Bench.’ Since 1976, 
this property, at the end of Bella 
Oaks Lane (about %4 mile west of 


focuses 
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CABERNET 


Sycamore wg Vineyards 


NAPA VALLEY 


LJ 
Bosché £32 Vineyard 


and bottled others as 100% Cabernet 
Sauvignon. A blend of about 15% Mer- 
lot established the style of Cabernet 
Bosché. 

The Bosché Vineyard has gravelly, 
deep soils and is dry-farmed. It is a mix 
of various clones (on AXR-1 with some 
signs of phylloxera beginning to appear) 
including UCD#7 and Bella Oaks that 
are cane-pruned. Roughly 12% of the 
acreage is Merlot. Old vines are trained 
to the old two-wire system. New 
plantings are spur-pruned on a ‘Y’-style 
trellis and the vine spacing is being 
reduced. 


Highway 29), has been owned by 
Freemark Abbey partner John Bryan and 
his wife Flo. 


The property, originally part of Martin 
Stelling’s land holdings, was purchased 
by the Bryans from the Stelling Trust. 
The 19-acre parcel (planted between 
1976 and 1978) is divided among ten 
acres Cabernet Sauvignon, two acres 
Cabernet Franc, and six acres Sauvignon 
Blanc. Each year, approximately 3,000 
cases of Sycamore Vineyard Cabernet 
Sauvignon are produced. 

The Sauvignon Blanc vines are on 
heavier soil, not well-suited to Cabernet 
Sauvignon or another red Bordeaux va- 
rietal, except Cabernet Franc. In 1984, 
some Sauvignon Blanc was budded over 
to Cabernet Franc and new plantings 
were made to give the vineyard 12% to 
15% of this varietal. 


In 1980, Freemark Abbey began using 
Sycamore Vineyard fruit in its Napa Val- 
ley Cabernet Sauvignon. From 1980 
through 1983, experimental lots were 
made each year to determine whether 
the vineyard was sufficiently distinctive 
to carry a vineyard designation. 

Sycamore Vineyard has powdery, 
light soil that is not very deep due to an 
existing hard pan at four- to five-feet. 
Vines are dry-farmed and cane-pruned. 
Shaded by western hills, this site has less 
light exposure than Bosché. The Bella 
Oaks clone was planted exclusively. 
Vines are trained on the old three-wire 
system. New vines are more tightly 
spaced and some vertically-trained vines 
are on 5C rootstock. 


Early in its maturation curve, the wine 
is characterized by chewy tannins, but 
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with time, dramatically impressive rich 
fruit evolves both in the bouquet and fla- 
vor spectrum. 


Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon 

Wine labeled Napa Valley Cabernet 
Sauvignon (about 9,000-case production) 
is a blend of several vineyards including 
Carpy Ranch (a Rutherford property 
owned by winery partner Chuck Carpy), 
where Cabernet Sauvignon is grown on 
hillside slopes; Wood Vineyard, a valley- 
floor site bordering the Napa River; and 
Red Barn Vineyard in eastern Rutherford. 

“FPreemark Abbey’s regular Cabernet 
is a melting-pot,” maintains Edwards. 
“The primary source is Carpy Ranch. 
Blocks not used for the Bosché and Sy- 
camore bottlings are almost always in- 
cluded. Because the Napa Valley Caber- 
net is more heterogeneous, it incorpo- 
rates these lots nicely.” 

When the question was raised about the 
best lots of Sycamore no longer entering 
the Napa Valley blend and potential re- 
duction of quality, Edwards quickly 
pointed out concurrent events. “When 
the decision was made to produce Sy- 
camore, Chuck Carpy’s hillside vineyard 
was entering mature production,” he de- 
tailed. “Effectively, the Carpy Ranch Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon replaced the Sycamore 
best-blocks fraction.” 


Harvest parameters 

“Generally, we’re shooting for 23° Brix 
for Cabernet Sauvignon in all our vine- 
yards,” Edwards reports. “TAs about 0.70 
to 0.75 and pH about 3.35 are good tar- 
gets. No numbers, however, will ever 
substitute for walking the vineyards and 
looking at the condition of the fruit. 
Visual parameters frequently indicate 
when a winemaker should jump into 
action.” 


Production techniques 

Traditional production methods for all 
three wines are essentially the same. 
Differences are due primarily to the 
choice of oak barrels and the vineyard 
blending elements. “Vineyard sources 
are very significant,” Edwards contends. 
“Bosché Vineyard fruit always show- 
cases the soil and is strikingly different 
from Sycamore.” 

Juice is fermented in ten-ton tanks and 
pumped over twice daily. Wine is 
pressed off at 0° to -2° Brix. Experiments 
with maceration have been done, but 
they’ve never become part of the pro- 
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duction technique. 

Inoculation for MLF is done after 
pressing and MLF completes in tank. 
Traditionally, the winery has used ML- 
34, but in current practice, Edwards 
makes a starter culture from a mix of 
four ML bacteria. “One of them will find 
the medium hospitable,” he says. 


Blending components 

“While I understand that there is a 
benefit to early blending with respect to 
chemical and microbial equilibrium and 
stability,” notes Edwards, “I choose to 
keep most lots separate until the end of 
barrel ageing. 

“Our vineyards are so variegated in 
terms of the soil composition, structure, 
micro-climates, and viticultural prac- 
tices, that I like to be able to harvest each 
lot at its individual peak. Once har- 
vested, I want to be able to vinify each 
lot and guide it through the ageing pro- 
cess, responding to the lots’ individual 
needs. During this ageing process, we 
will start to simulate what the final 
blend will be based upon developed aro- 
mas, flavors, complexity and balance. | 
like to make the actual blend two to 
three months prior to bottling.” 

Typically, Cabernet Bosché is a blend of 
15% Merlot. Sycamore Vineyard’s first 
release incorporated 5% Cabernet Franc 
and more recent vintages have seen the 
proportion increase to around 8%. 

“T added Cabernet Franc to the Napa 
Valley bottling in 1986,” Edwards com- 
ments. “Cabernet Franc adds another 
dimension to the blend that’s missed 
when not included. Our Cabernet Sau- 
vignon has significant earthy compo- 
nents with some berry character. Our 
Merlot has distinctly herbaceous ele- 
ments with background cherries and 
plums. The Cabernet Franc elevates flo- 
ral and fruit elements hiding in both the 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Merlot. 

“Cabernet Franc has also given our 
Napa Valley blend longer ageing poten- 
tial. We have some Petit Verdot coming 
into production and I am anxious to ex- 
periment with it. 


Among the barrel racks 

Both Cabernet Bosché and Sycamore 
Vineyard Cabernet are aged approxi- 
mately 24 months in 35% to 45% new 
French oak Nevers barrels. “I’ll change 
that percentage based on how good the 
fruit is,” Edwards maintains. “I make that 
judgment in November and then order 
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the barrels. The wine doesn’t go to barrel 
until mid-spring, after MLF completion.” 

Staring with the 1990 vintage, the 
Sycamore Vineyard Cabernet is being 
barrel-aged three years. 

Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon is 
aged in an approximate 50/50 mix of 
Nevers and American oak. 

“In 1986, we started using small 
amounts of fire-bent American oak as an 


experiment,” Edwards reports. “Since 
then, the percentage has grown to nearly 
50%, with 20% to 25% of that new oak. 
American oak has a lot of merit and I 
really like it. This winery was always 
100% Nevers. While we’re keeping the 
Bosché and Sycamore with Nevers, us- 
ing American oak for the regular Cab 
will help us offset some of our costs and 
still allow us to make a signature wine.” 
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While admitting that he is shopping 
around, Edwards is presently relying on 
several American oak coopers — A&K in 
Missouri, Independent Stave, and Barrel 
Builders. 

“Once the wine goes to barrel (with 
bung straight-up and topped every five 
to six weeks), we don’t rack,” Edwards 
details. “Between pressing and the time 
the wine goes to barrel, we do four tank- 
to-tank rackings and a coarse DE filtra- 
tion post-MLF. When needed, we have 
done aerated barrel rackings. This is 
however, the exception, not the norm. 

“When I first came to Freemark Abbey 
in 1986, I followed the traditions of my 
predecessors. However, starting with 
the 1986 vintage, I have egg-white fined 
some of the bottlings when needed (1 to 
4-lbs/1,000-gal range). 

“T have learned that you need to get 
the wine in balance and pleasant with 
good structure, prior to bottling. You 
shouldn’t rely on bottle age to reduce 
bitterness or excessive astringency.” 


Marketing images 

“Freemark Abbey has been known for 
Cabernet Bosché for over two decades,” 
Edwards emphasizes. “Remember, 
that’s a long time in the history of Napa 
Valley wine production. Believing in its 
distinction, the Freemark Abbey partner- 
ship took a risk in creating Sycamore 
Vineyard, another vineyard-designated 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

“Clearly, it could be misunderstood that 
all it did was create a second higher-mar- 
gin product. But if you look at the fact 
that the Sycamore Vineyard Cabernet is 
five years from vintage when it’s released, 
it costs significantly more to make. 

Both the Bosché and Sycamore bottles 
are packaged in branded wood boxes. 

The Freemark Abbey partnership and 
winemaker Edwards have regularly 
blind-tasted their Bosché and Sycamore 
wines against other high-profile vine- 
yard-designated Cabernets priced $30 
and up. “Our wines do not always score 
at the top, but they’re right up there,” 
Edwards maintains. “We believe our 
pricing offers the consumer a superior 
bottle of wine for the money.” 

To stand on this principle, both the Cab- 
ernet Bosché and Sycamore Vineyard are 
priced at $25 while the Napa Valley Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon is $15. The target market 
is Cabernet Sauvignon drinkers. “We're 
not aiming at entry-level red wine drink- 
ers,” Edwards concludes. | 
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Sangiovese comes of 
age In Chianti Classico 


By Julie Morrison 


s Sangiovese gains popularity 

in the international market, 

wine growers in Tuscany’s Chi- 
anti Classico region of Italy are taking a 
closer look at this indigenous variety. 
Although Sangiovese has been consid- 
ered the backbone of Tuscan red wines 
for hundreds of years, many questions 
remain unanswered. 


Centuries-old varietal 

Sangiovese has been cultivated in 
Tuscany for over 600 years, according to 
Giacomo Tachis, respected dean of Ital- 
ian winemaking and recently retired 
chief enologist at Marchesi L. & P. 
Antinori. 

First planted in the Chianti Classico 
region, it was also planted in adjoining 
regions in Tuscany where it has been 
known under various names including 
Sangioveto, Sanghioveto, San Zovese, 
and San Zoveto. It also is widely 
planted today in other Italian wine 
regions such as Emilia-Romagna, 
Umbria, Latium, and the Marches. 

Tachis claims that Sangiovese was 
blended first in the early 1300s in red 
table wines, collectively known as 
‘Vermigli,’ from the Chianti district. In 
the 19th century, Sangiovese ranged 
from light, easy drinking wines to 
heavier tannic wines capable of with- 
standing transport.' 

Throughout most of the 20th century, 
Sangiovese has been vinted in Chianti 
Classico as a light, easy-drinking wine. 
It has been the primary component of 
the chianti blend. 

In the 1980s, many Tuscan producers 
shifted towards the production of 
heavier-bodied Sangiovese wines ca- 
pable of cellar-ageing. Many of these 
wines fall in the new category entitled 
‘Super Tuscans’ that includes wines 
made from Sangiovese blended with 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 


Clonal tangle 

Sangiovese clones, conservatively esti- 
mated at numbering over 200, range in 
wine quality from poor to sublime. 
They are divided into two groups: San- 
giovese Grosso and Sangiovese Piccolo. 
Grosso also goes by the name of ‘dolce,’ 
while Piccolo also is known as ‘forte.’ 
To further complicate semantics, in Chi- 
anti Classico the term ‘Sangioveto’ his- 
torically has been used to refer to both 
classifications, though today it is used 
more widely to refer to Sangiovese Pic- 
colo. 

Sangiovese Piccolo is characterized by 
small berries and compact clusters, me- 
dium vigor, weak pigmentation, and a 
thin skin that is susceptible to disease. 
Sangiovese Grosso ripens earlier than its 
counterpart and has a thicker skin, 
deeper color, heavier tannins, greater 
vigor, and larger berries and clusters. 

Within Tuscany, Sangiovese Piccolo is 
found primarily in the Chianti region, 
while Grosso thrives in Montalcino, 
where it is commonly known as 
Brunello. Debate rages about which 
clone gave rise to both Prugnolo, a selec- 
tion found in Tuscany’s Montepulciano, 
and Sangiovese di Romagna. Di 
Romagna is a very vigorous clone pre- 
dominant in Emilia Romagna that many 
believe was replanted later in Chianti 
Classico. 

Significant soil and microclimatic 
variation throughout Tuscany, however, 
blurs the commonly recognized distinc- 
tions between the two classifications of 
Sangiovese, making it difficult to draw 
generalities. 

Certain Piccolo clones found in the 
Chianti Classico district, for example, 
clone R4, exhibit characteristics gener- 
ally associated with Grosso, such as ear- 
lier ripening and thicker skin. Likewise, 
the famed Biondi Santi Brunello selec- 
tion, classified as Grosso, has low vigor 
and smaller berries generally associated 
with Piccolo. 

However, Paolo DeMarchi, owner/ 
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winemaker at Isole e Olena, does not be- 
lieve in drawing distinctions between 
Grosso and Piccolo. “There is no such 
thing as Sangiovese Grosso and Sangio- 
vese Piccolo. They are all adaptations of 
the same plant. Merlot and Cabernet 
Sauvignon are more similar than certain 
Sangiovese clones.” 

“The same clone on different rootstock 
seems like’a different clone,” adds 
Maurizio Castelli, consulting enologist 
for many Tuscan estates, including Badia 
a Coltibuono, Volpaia, Castellare, and 
Col d’Orcia. 


Microclimatic influence 

All Piccolo and Grosso clones share 
one element in common: extreme sensi- 
tivity to microclimatic, soil, and vintage 
variation. 

The variability of quality and style of 
Chianti Classico Sangiovese mirrors the 
region’s microclimatic diversity. In very 
broad terms, Sangiovese tends to in- 
crease in body and tannin, and decrease 
in acidity south of Florence towards 
Siena. The northern area around Greve 
tends to be somewhat cooler and more 
humid. 

The effect of altitude is reflected in the 
variability of wines. Vineyards range in 
altitude from 250 to 600 meters. Wines 
from the highest peaks, such as those of 
Volpaia, at 600 meters, are lighter and 
more highly perfumed. 

Chianti Classico has a mosaic of soils 
ranging from 0.8 to 2.0 meters deep. The 
most highly prized soil is galestro, a poor, 
rocky soil scattered throughout the re- 
gion. When galestro is mixed with 
alberese (clay /limestone), the wines show 
high acidity, and are lighter and more 
highly perfumed. This is common in the 
‘Storico’ zone, the historic center of Chi- 
anti Classico that encompasses Gaiole, 
Radda, and Castellina. When galestro is 
mixed with sand or clay, as is often the 
case in the southern area, the wines are 
heavier and more tannic. 

Sangiovese favors “alkaline soils with 
a pH above 7.0” with “good drainage 
and some water retention,” according to 
Maurizio Castelli. He claims that wines 
made from soils with “high clay have a 
short lifespan.” 

“Soils with too much humidity, clay, 
or accumulation of top soil don’t work 
well for Sangiovese,” DeMarchi adds. 

“Alberese is the key to quality,” claims 
Enzo Morganti, director of San Felice. 

Vintage variation can be dramatic. 
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“From one year to the next, Sangiovese 
changes in its chemical and organoleptic 
expression,” Tachis states. “These varia- 
tions relate not as much to the sugar lev- 
els, which generally have minor peaks of 
variation, but rather to the whole ques- 
tion of skin extract. The total and gen- 
eral polyphenolic make-up is particu- 
larly variable, not only in quantity, but 
also in quality.” 


Viticultural practices 

An extended growing season averag- 
ing 110 to 120 days, variable weather 
patterns, and a history of overcropping 
set the stage for difficulty in ripening the 
crop in Chianti Classico. 

Lack of grape maturity is often a prob- 
lem in Chianti Classico, while 
overripeness, until recently, rarely oc- 
curred. Ideally, grapes are picked be- 
tween 22° and 23° Brix. If the grapes are 
not fully mature, the wine tends to be 
thin, with green and aggressive tannins. 

By planting new, less vigorous, and 
early-ripening clones such as R4 and 
R24, growers hope to maximize the 
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chances of reaching full grape maturity. 
The R10 clone, which was planted 
widely during the 1970s, is losing favor 
due to its high vigor, although it ripens 
early. 

Likewise, the Kober 5BB rootstock, a 
late-ripening, vigorous stock that needs 
much water, is being replaced with old 
stocks such as 420A, and newer ones 
such as 140R, 1103, SO4, 3309, and 41B. 
S04, 1103, and 3309 are less vigorous, 
though 3309 is not very resistant to lime. 
When excess lime is present, 140R is 
used in spite of its high vigor. 

Many growers crop-thin one month 
after flowering is completed, though the 
practice runs counter to centuries of tra- 
dition based on the sharecropping sys- 
tem. Giovanni Ricasoli, whose family 
has been at Cacchiano Winery for 1,000 
years, claims it was difficult at first. 
“When we first started crop-thinning, 
the workers didn’t want to do it. Every- 
one thought we were crazy. My mother 
had to almost take the shotgun out to get 
them to do it. We started in 1987 and 
thinned to 10 clusters/vine; now we’ve 


reduced to seven.” 

Marco Pallanti, winemaker at Castello 
di Ama, near Siena, seeks to avoid crop- 
thinning. “We want to arrive at a point 
where the yield is between 40 and 50 
hectoliters/hectare (appropriate for the 
clone) without crop-thinning.” 

At Volpaia, located in the Storico dis- 
trict, only certain vineyards are thinned 
— generally those with less favorable 
rootstock, such as 5BB. 

Paolo DeMarchi chooses not to crop- 
thin. “We used to cluster-thin 20% to 
30%,” he says. “Now we don’t do it any- 
more. If we pull 30%, the remaining 
clusters become too dense and the skin 
too thin. I prefer to use a cover crop in- 
stead of crop-thinning. 

“The water balance is very important. 
There should be one or two periods of 
stress, one after bloom, and the second 
after veraison, close to harvest.” 

As Sangiovese is especially sensitive to 
sunlight and ventilation, growers rou- 
tinely leaf-thin after veraison. “If the 
grapes are not exposed to direct sun- 
light, they remain a red color, but if they 
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are exposed to direct light they become 
black or purple,” DeMarchi. 

Trends in spacing in Chianti Classico 
are headed towards higher density. 
While the average is 3,000 vines/hectare, 
many new plantings have twice that 
density. Castelli believes that the ideal 
density for Sangiovese ranges from 6,000 
to 8,000 vines/hectare, while the maxi- 
mum yields per plant should not exceed 
1-kilo, or 70 to 200 grams /cluster. 

If not handled gently during produc- 
tion, the delicate grape skins and ten- 
dency towards bitter tannins dictate that 
the grapes be hand-picked and carefully 
destemmed. 


Enological practices 

Producers modernized cellars and 
production methods in the past decade. 
Stainless steel tanks, modern presses, 
and French oak barrels became de 
rigueur. 

The traditional ‘governo’ method — 
the process of inducing refermentation 
by adding the must of semi-dried grapes 
back into the wine — largely has disap- 


peared. Governo was used in order to 
soften tannins and increase alcohol and 
color, producing fruity wines for quick 
consumption. Changing consumer de- 
mand and viticultural and enological im- 
provements, such as lower crop yields 
and cooler fermentation temperatures, 
have virtually eliminated the need for 
governo. 

Fermentations, often with wild yeasts, 
routinely are temperature-controlled, 
generally not exceeding 30°C to 32°C. 
Extended maceration, ranging from two 
to four weeks, and inoculation for mal- 
olactic fermentation are now common- 
place throughout Chianti Classico. 

To counter-balance color weakness in 
poor vintages, enologists such as 
Maurizio Castelli ‘bleed’ off 10% to 15% 
of the wine at the juice stage. He also 
pumps over five to 10 minutes twice/ 
day, and uses gelatin to fine only when 
tannins are bitter. Otherwise, egg whites 
are used. 

The traditional practice of leaving fin- 
ished wines in chestnut casks for years 
on end, often until the wine was sold, 
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has diminished in the last decade. In- 
creasing numbers of winemakers are 
choosing to age their wines in 225-L or 
500-L barrels, often of French oak, for 
shorter periods of time. Typically, there 
is one to 1 years barrel-ageing and one 
year bottle-ageing for premium wines. 

“We went from ageing in large casks 
for a long time to ageing in barrel for a 
short time,” Marco Pallanti states. 


Sangiovese and Cabernet Sauvignon 

In the hills of Chianti Classico, nothing 
sparks debate as quickly as the topic of 
blending Cabernet Sauvignon and San- 
giovese. In one camp, purists believe 
that blending Cabernet with Sangiovese 
is tantamount to treason. In the other 
camp are those who feel Cabernet serves 
to strengthen the blend and elevates the 
varietal’s image in the international mar- 
ketplace. 

The debate began in the 1970s when 
Piero Antinori began experimenting 
with Cabernet and ultimately launched 
Tignanello, a blend of Sangiovese and 
Cabernet. Other producers quickly fol- 
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lowed suit, siphoning off their best 
Sangiovese lots, formerly devoted to 
chianti blends, to produce limited 
quantities of ‘Super Tuscan’ wines. 

The blends of these pricey wines range 
from 100% Sangiovese, as found in 
Pagliarese’s Camerlengo and Isole e 
Olena’s Cepparello, to others with small 
amounts of Cabernet, such as San 
Felice’s Vigorello. Others, such as Ama’s 
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Vigna Bellavista and Castellare’s I Sodi 
di San Niccolo, are blended with 
Malvasia Nera, while Volpaia’s Colta- 
sala contains Mammolo. 

“After 10 years of experimenting with 
non-traditional varietals such as Caber- 
net Sauivgnon and Merlot, winemakers 
are returning quietly to Colorino as a 
blending wine,” says Alessio Carli, 
former winemaker at Badia a Colti- 
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buono and Viansa. “Colorino gives San- 
giovese better color and body, but doesn’t 
overpower it like Cabernet or Merlot.” 


Research efforts 

With roughly 60% of the vineyards in 
the Chianti Classico region slated to be 
replanted in the next decade, efforts are 
focused now to identify the best clones 
for replanting. “No one knows which 
clone to plant,” says Giovanna Morganti, 
enologist at Volpaia and daughter of 
Enzo Morganti, director of San Felice. 

To sort out the clonal tangle, an ambi- 
tious research project, Chianti Classico 
2000, has been launched by the 
Consorzio Chianti Classico with the 
Dept. of Agriculture, the Tuscan govern- 
ment, and the Universities of Florence 
and Pisa. Begun in 1988, the nine-year 
project will examine not only clonal 
selections, but also variables such as 
rootstock, spacing, trellis, pruning, and 
density for Sangiovese as well as other 
traditional varietals. 

The first phase of the project, the 
planting of 14 experimental vineyard 
blocks on a total of 25 hectares, was com- 
pleted in 1991 under the direction of 
Carlo Ferrini, formerly of the Consorzio 
Chianti Classico. One vineyard block is 
located on the property of various 
Consorzio winery members. 

Five of the 14 experimental blocks are 
dedicated to examining 11 Sangiovese 
clones already recognized by the Dept. 
of Agriculture: AP1, F9A548, M42, PEC1, 
R4, R10, R24, 12T, 14T, 19T, and GM2. 
In addition, one block is dedicated to 
analyzing 225 ‘presumed’ clones and an- 
other block, planted in 1992, focuses on 
new and unidentified clones. 

Besides the Consorzio’s research project, 
individual wineries such as San Felice also 
are dedicated to long-range Sangiovese re- 
search projects. Clonal experiments focus 
on already-approved as well as ‘pre- 
sumed’ Sangiovese clones. Density trials 
focus on Sangiovese Grosso grafted onto 
1103P and 420A at a density of 2, ae 
4,665, and 7,243 vines/hectare. 
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RED WINES 


to FILT ER or not? 


By Gary Baldwin 


Introduction 

This paper reviews the question of red 
wine filtration in a logical and rational 
manner. While this paper will not pre- 
tend to arrive at an absolute conclusion, 
it will present the opinions on both sides 
of the topic and make some practical 
recommendations. 

In many parts of Australia, notably 
amongst the so-called ‘boutique winer- 
ies’ and more specifically those produc- 
ing Pinot Noir, an argument rages over 
red wine filtration. In the full-bodied 
red corner are the ‘anti-filtrationists’ 
with a long list of arguments against fil- 
tration. In summary, they prefer to rack 
and fine wines until they are sufficiently 
clarified and then bottle directly from 
barrel or tank. It is said that this process 
maximizes color, flavor, and aroma. 

In the opposite corner stand the ‘tech- 
nocrat winemakers.’ They are generally 
accused of making wines that are ‘too 
clean’ and lacking complexity. Their view 
is that the wine should be pad- and, in 
some cases, also membrane-filtered to en- 
sure a Stable product that remains in the 
condition in which it was bottled. 


Case against filtration 

The actual arguments usually pre- 
sented against filtration are probably 
best summarized by some of the throw- 
away lines, such as: “Filtering removes 
color and flavor; filtering reduces the 
weight/body of the wine; so much color 
and flavor are lost during the process 
that it is not worth it,” etc. 

Usually there is some validity to these 
comments; they are really a summary of 
the observations that winemakers can 
make during filter operations. But care 
must be exercised before drawing con- 
clusions from such observations. 

There is also the argument put for- 
ward that wine is lost in the filter me- 


dium during filtration. Provided the 
correct filter medium and number of 
pads or amount of earth is used, this loss 
should be insignificant. 

On closer investigation, one often 
finds that the real reason for deciding 
not to filter a wine, was that there had 
been real difficulty in actually carrying 
out the filtration. The question that must 
then be answered, “Why was the wine 
difficult to filter?” On most occasions, 
because it had a very high microbiologi- 
cal population, or less often because of 
an unusually high concentration of 
polysaccharide or similar high molecu- 
lar weight material. Such observations 
are poor reasons for not filtering; in fact 
the converse is probably true. The wine 
should have been filtered to remove the 
problem. 

Although polysaccharides rarely cause 
problems during maturation, high bac- 
teria or yeast populations will almost in- 
evitably, at some stage during storage, 
put the long-term stability of the wine at 
risk. 

There is the potential for regrowth of 
the viable bacteria or yeast remaining in 
the bottle, although often they will only 
grow to a fairly low population and not 
interfere dramatically with the flavor or 
appearance of the wine except to leave 
a small slimy or muddy deposit. This 
can often be observed in Australian Pi- 
not Noir wines. On other occasions, the 
bacterial population will grow to a sig- 
nificant level and alter the flavor and ap- 
pearance dramatically— creating a wine 
that is quite unacceptable to most con- 
sumers. 

But what are the real arguments for 
avoiding filtration? The filtration steps 
generally used in Australia include di- 
atomaceous earth followed by pad filtra- 
tion and sometimes membrane filtration. 
Each of these filter systems uses a me- 
dium that is absorbent and it certainly 
will absorb color and flavor compounds, 
although membrane-type filters have 
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very little absorbtive capacity. Therefore, 
if this process is avoided, then color and 
flavor will be maximized. 

The argument can also be raised that all 
processing steps can and do reduce flavor 
and aroma, and minimizing the number of 
operations will benefit the wine. 

Furthermore, provided the wine is mi- 
crobiologically stable, and has a very low 
microbial population, contains no haze 
and has had sufficient exposure to oxy- 
gen during the making, it is very likely 
that it will remain stable in bottle. 

There does not seem to be any proven 
test procedure for checking stability of 
color and other phenolic material in red 
wine and therefore it is difficult to provide 
hard data or acceptable criteria/param- 
eters concerning stability, but a medium- 
bodied red wine that is over two years old 
and has spent most of its ageing time in 
oak with a racking every three months, 
will usually be quite stable. 

In summary, provided that there is 
sufficient time between the end of fer- 
mentation and bottling in which to 
clarify ‘naturally’, and provided that 
steps have been taken to ensure a low 
level of bacteria and yeast and reason- 
able stability against color and other phe- 
nolic precipitation, there is a very good 
case for not filtering, as long as the risks 
are recognized. 

Where a red wine has had a post mal- 
olactic fermentation addition of a consid- 
ered addition of SO, usually between 25 
and 50 mg/L and has been held in oak 
or tank for 12 months with several 
rackings, the microbiological population 
is likely to be quite low. That is, the wine 
would probably be relatively stable in a 
microbiological sense. 

On the other hand, a wine that is less 
than 18-months-old, finished a malolac- 
tic fermentation only nine months ago 
and has only been racked twice, will 
probably not be stable and will also be 
very likely. to still contain a viable bacte- 
rial population. In essence, there is no 
short cut — if you do not want to filter, 
you will have to spend some consider- 
able time and effort to ensure the wine 
is stable and ready to bottle. 


Case for filtration 

With such an abundance of counter ar- 
guments, are there any arguments for fil- 
tration? Yes, certainly! One of the main 
arguments for filtration is simply the 
converse of the discussion presented 
above. Inevitably the wine is required 
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when still young; cash flow and, hope- 
fully, sales demands often require that 
the wine be ready. Therefore, only one 
option is available — the wine must be 
filtered to ensure its stability, no matter 
how difficult the task. 

Filtration done properly, that is using 
the correct number of filter pads for the 
volume of wine, and operating at the 
correct flow rate, will minimize the loss 
of flavor compounds. If a wine is rela- 
tively low in flavor and color com- 
pounds, and the volume of absorbent fil- 
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ter material relevant to the wine volume 
is high, there will be a noticeable loss of 
these components. This will be most ob- 
vious in the first few gallons of filtrate 
through the pads. It may also be appar- 
ent immediately after filtration, espe- 
cially with SO, addition; but it is also 
usual to observe a recovery of aroma, 
flavor, and even color within days of 
completion of the filtration. 

Given the case presented on many oc- 
casions by P.J. Williams’ and others on 
the nature of flavor compounds, this re- 
sult should not be surprising. Williams 
has shown that many flavor compounds 
are present in wine in free and bound 
forms and that these forms exist in equi- 
librium with each other. Therefore, if a 
small amount of the free compound is 
absorbed onto a filter pad, it seems very 
likely that within a short space of time, 
the equilibrium will be re-established 
and the wine will be almost identical to 
the original flavor profile. 

With good filtration techniques, the bac- 
teria or yeast population should be re- 
duced by between 99% and 99.9%, render- 
ing the wine almost yeast or bacteria-free. 
Any remaining bacteria or yeast should 
normally be reduced to very low viabil- 
ity by a post filtration addition of SO,. 


Difficult wines to filter 

To return to one of the reasons often 
given for not filtering: the observation 
that the wine cannot be filtered and 
blocks up the pads. When considering 
red wines, there are two main causes for 
blocking of filter pads. They are micro- 
organisms and high molecular weight 
molecules such as pectins, proteins, and 
polysaccharides. 

As noted above, if wine is regularly 
racked, it becomes far easier to filter. 
Problems arise when one attempts to fil- 
ter, at an early age, a red wine that has 
been kept under careful and anaerobic 
conditions. This is why the problem, 
once again, appears to be worse in Pinot 
Noir than many other varieties. 

Pinot Noir wines are often sold quite 
young, when in fact, they may be more 
suited to prolonged ageing before bot- 
tling. They are often high in pH, low in 
SO,, and have a tendency not to settle 
well. These observations also apply to 
the other varieties, especially when they 
are maintained relatively anaerobically 
and cold. These factors seem to provide 
an environment which inhibits the pre- 
cipitation of bacteria and yeast cells. 
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Recommendations for filtering red 
wines before bottling 

Having explained the options for red 
wine filtration, if one decides to filter a 
wine before bottling, the following sum- 
mary is provided as a guide to the chain 
of events: 

1. Test the wine for protein, pectin, 
and other polysaccharide problems. 
(Test details below.) 

2. If in doubt, conduct filterability test 
(using same filter media as planned for 
use in cellar). 

3. Select the correct grade of filter pad 
and number of filter pads for the volume 
of wine and operate the filter within the 
recommended flow specifications. 

4. Filter through clarifying pads and 
add SO, post-filtering within 24 hours 
(prior to bottling) to minimize the poten- 
tial for the remaining bacteria to grow. 

5. Filter through sterile pads and di- 
rectly through pre-filter and 0.45. mem- 
brane filter to the filler. 

6. In all cases of filtration, follow the 
manufacturer’s recommendations for fil- 
tration flow (litre per pad per hour) and 
maximum pressure differential. 

Protein test — Use standard heat sta- 
bility tests. Some red wines with low 
tannin concentration and little exposure 
to oak may retain proteins which can in- 
hibit filtration. A positive test will re- 
quire a bentonite addition to remove ex- 
cess proteins. 

Pectin and Glucan tests — Bryce Rank- 
ine* suggests tests for detecting the pres- 
ence of glucan and pectin. For pectins in 
wine, add four to five volumes (50 ml al- 
cohol [96%] to 10 ml wine). The presence 
of pectin is indicated by the formation of 
a gelatinous deposit. A positive test indi- 
cates that further treatment of the wine 
with pectinase enzymes is required. 

Fruit that has been infected with Botry- 
tis cinerea may contain significant 
amounts of glucans; these complex car- 
bohydrates render wine extremely diffi- 
cult to filter. Glucans can be detected by 
the addition of 5mL of alcohol (96%) to 
10mL of wine; the formation of a fila- 
mentous precipitate indicates the pres- 
ence of glucans. Commercial prepara- 
tions of glucanase enzymes are available 
for the treatment of these wines. 

Filterability test — Rankine? proposes 
a standard test for filterability of wines. 
One litre of wine is filtered through a 
standard 25mm diameter 0.454 mem- 
brane filter at a constant pressure in a 
fixed time (usually about 10 minutes). 
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Note the volume filtered in two 60-sec- 
ond intervals: the first interval between 
the 30-second and 90-second interval, 
and the second between 120 and 180-sec- 
onds. The ratio of the number of milli- 
liters filtered in the first period over that 
filtered in the last period should not ex- 
ceed 1.5. If the ratio is above 1.5, the 
wine will be difficult to filter. 

Filtration flow/pressure — As a 
guide, a normal flow recommendation 
for pad filtration by the Schenk’ Filter 
Co. (only) is shown in Table I. It is ad- 
visable to obtain correct flow and pres- 
sure data from individual sheet manu- 
facturers. 


Schenk recommended flow rates and 
pressure drop for pad filtration of wine. 
(40 x 40-cm pads) 


Clarifying Sterilizing 
Filtration Filtration 


Flow 
(litre /hour/pad) 


Maximum 
pressure 
differential (bar) 


A point worth noting is that filtration 
will be much easier at higher tempera- 
tures. Attempting to filter red wines that 
may be hard to filter anyway, at tem- 
peratures around 8-12°C (45-55°F), will 
be doubly difficult; if possible, warm 
them to at least 15°C (60°F) to aid filtra- 
tion. 

Sulfur dioxide addition — The addi- 
tion of an amount of sulfur dioxide to 
the freshly filtered wine should be 
enough to provide some (0.8 or 0.5) mo- 
lecular sulfur dioxide which is lethal to 
bacteria. As this will only last for some 
hours before it is bound up by phenolics 
and other material, it should be added as 
soon as possible after filtering, but no 
more than 24 hours before bottling. 


Value of membrane filtration 

Pad filters are depth filters (refer to 
Fig. 1) and as such, the micro-organisms 
are removed by adsorption rather than 
a sieving action. It is not uncommon to 
observe that although the pressure does 
not rise significantly on the filter press, 
bacteria will pass through. In this situ- 
ation, the bacterial population was too 
high for the volume of filter medium and 
all the active sites were blocked — and 


Grape Marketing Ideas 
To help you sell more wine and make 
more money 


Quality 


To some vintners Lodi-Woodbridge appears 

to be just another “Valley” grape region. But 
viticulture’s most-beloved phrase, “warm days and cool 
nights” applies to Lodi, too. Delta breezes bring our 
nighttime temperatures down to the 50’s and 60’s. Season 
to season, we're a Region III as often as Region IV. 
Combine this ideal climate with our rich soils, and you'll 
see why our premium winegrapes produce wines of 
superior quality. 


Value, Quality, 
Reliability, Blendability, 
Innovation and 
Reputation...6 grape 
reasons for making 
Lodi-Woodbridge your 
winemaking partner. 


LODI-WOODBRIDGE | 


WaleINGE GS REAGP) Ee COU VES sel OuN, EE 


1330 South Ham Lane, Suite 102 © Lodi, CA 95242 _ 
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the bacteria continued to flow through 
the filter relatively unimpeded. It is 
here, especially, that a membrane filter 
is imperative. Asa surface filter, it sim- 
ply blocks the flow of the wine with a 
large bacterial population — signalling 
to the operator that there is a problem 

Membrane filtration is actually an insur- 
ance policy; when the membrane blocks 
up it is indicating that the filtration pro- 
cess has broken down further upstream. 
If the membrane was not in place there is 
a good chance that the operator would not 
have detected the breakdown. 


Conclusions 

It seems a quite reasonable risk for a 
small boutique winery with a known 
market, confidence in production tech- 
niques, and with reliable testing proce- 
dures, to be able to bottle red wine with- 
out filtering. But it should be recognized 
that there are risks — the main one be- 
ing the potential to form a microbiologi- 
cal haze or deposit in the wine. 

Filtration of red wines can be avoided, 
but there are significant risks in so do- 
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ing. The risks are increased with higher 
pH, low SO, concentrations, high yeast 
and/or bacteria populations, and also at 
low alcohol concentrations. 

Pinot Noir wines often exhibit all of 
the above risk factors. This is why un- 
filtered Pinor Noir can sometimes con- 
tain small slimy or smudgy deposits on 
the cork or bottle; usually bacteria have 
grown. If this is not a concern in mar- 
keting the product, then there is no prob- 
lem — but it is worth being aware that 
the consumer is often not as educated as 
is thought, and therefore such deposits 
are considered to be quite negative. 

Filtration is, by far, the safest path for 
a winery whose wines need to be con- 
sistent in quality from year-to-year, and 
on the market quickly. 

It would be difficult to present a bet- 
ter summary of the position than that 
provided by Peynaud:* 

“Resistance to the practice of filtering 
arose from the reproach made that it 
tended to thin down and emaciate the 
wines. Nevertheless, if every precaution 
is taken to prevent accidental off-tastes 


due to the use of filter products and the 
dissolving of oxygen, it may be stated 
that the mechanical action of filtering 
has never had a negative influence on 
quality. As careful tastings have always 
proved, the finer the filtration, over ster- 
ile pads or over membranes, the more 
the wine is improved.”  ] 


Gary Baldwin operates Oenotec Consult- 
ing Services in Australia. This paper was 
originally published in The Australian 
Grapegrower & Winemaker, April, 1992. 
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NUMBER ONE SELLING 
MONOBLOCK IN THE WORLD 


Monoblocks sold in 
the world today are 


GAI! 


Number one in France, Italy 
Germany and Spain! The best 
wineries in the world use GAI. 


Call us and find out why. 
Machines in stock ready for 
delivery. Complete service and 
parts stocked in the U.S. 


pec 


GAI model 1503 monoblock. Combining bottle 
rinsing, inert gas injection, gravity filling and 


vacuum corking. Perfect sanitation! 


134 Marble Avenue 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 


1-800-332-2219 


Prospero Equipment Corp. 


AWS 


Associated Winery Systems 


7714 Bell Road 
Windsor, CA. 95492 


1-800-228-0664 
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The Compleat Winemaker 

Schenk Filter System, Germany, distri- 
butes its high quality filtration equipment 
and specialized filtration media through 
The Compleat Winemaker. 

Schenk manufactures a full line of plate 
filters from 40 x 40 cm to 120 x 120 cm 
for the beverage industry; and in particu- 
lar, high pressure units for champagne 
and beer producers. Plates are available 
in plastic or stainless steel. Open frames 
are available for DE filtration and cross- 
over plates can be obtained for serial fil- 
trations. 

Pressure leaf and vacuum drum filters 
are a major production item with Schenk 
— available in many sizes and configura- 
tions from 2 sq. meters to 210 sq. meters. 

Schenk lees or dished plate filters are 
manufactured in sizes from 470 mm to 
2,000 mm. They can be equipped with 
high pressure piston pumps for operation 
up to 180 psi. 

In the past few years, Schenk has intro- 
duced both new equipment and filter 
material for: 

1. regenerable filtration 

2. PVPP filtration and regeneration 

3. heavy metal (copper and iron) re- 
moval via a special polymer that is regen- 
erable. 

Schenk asbestos free filter sheets are 
available at The Compleat Winemaker in 
a wide range of sizes and grades. The 
Compleat Winemaker and Schenk believe 
strongly in service, a large inventory of 
spare parts is located at their St. Helena 
warehouse. Regular shipments arriving 
from Germany guarantee your existing 
Schenk equipment operates at its fullest 
potential. 

For more information, contact: The 
Compleat Winemaker, 955 Vintage Ave., 
St. Helena, CA 94574, tel: 707/963-9681, 
fax: 707/963-7739. 

Please see our ad, page 54. 
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Criveller Company 

Criveller Company, representing an 
Italian producer of filtration equipment, 
Meccanica Spadoni, proudly supplies the 
North American market with plate fil- 
ters, D.E. filters, combination filters, lees, 
wine-rotary disc vacuum filters, cartridge 
filters, and bladder presses. 

Particular attention has recently been 
given to the rotary disc vacuum filter. 

Spadoni offers two options on the D.E. 
filters: horizontal leaf or vertical leaf. 

Also available are combination filters, 
wine and lees. The basic model includes 
state-of-the-art piston pump, completely in 
stainless steel, hydraulic closure of the fil- 
tering pack, and double inlet and double 
outlet manifold for wine filtration. 

Detailed prices and references are 
available upon request. 

For additional information, call: Criveller 
Company, at 416/357-2930 or 416/358- 
5202, fax: 416/374-2930. In the U.S., 
write PO Box 162, Lewiston, NY 14092. 
Please see our ad, page 40. 


Hie 
fp Packaging, Inc. 

fp Packaging represents Padovan/ 
TMCI of Italy, recognized as a leading 
supplier of clarification equipment to the 
wine and beverage industries. The 
Padovan line includes rotary vacuum, 
pressure leaf, plate and frame, and cross- 
flow filtration equipment. 

The Greenfilter series of pressure leaf 
filters offers the advantages of horizon- 
tal screens, centrifugal discharge, and 
residual liquid filtration at a competitive 
price. The new ECO-2000 filter offers 
these same advantages, but is also ca- 
pable of filtering sparkling wines under 
pressure and the cake may be dried by 
gas for extremely dry discharge. 

Padovan is among the first to offer flo- 
tation clarification technology to the wine 
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and juice industries. Padovan’s | 
Flottaflux system uses in-line injection of 
enzymes and fining agents followed by | 
saturation of the product with gas under | 
pressure. Release of this pressure ina | 
special vessel allows minute bubbles of | 
the gas to attach themselves to solids 
particles and ‘sweep’ them to the sur- 
face. Solids are removed by a patented 
vacuum system and clear juice is drawn 
under a weir system and decanted off. 
The Flottaflux system is an extremely 
gentle continuous system which results 
in lower lees processing requirements 
when compared to traditional cold set- 
tling techniques. 

For information please contact: 
fp Packaging, Inc., at our new facility, 
601 Airpark Rd., Napa, CA 94558, tel: 
707 / 258-3940, fax: 707/258-3949. 

Please see our ad, page 41. 
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KLR Machines, Inc. 


KLR represents E. Begerow, German 
manufacturer of BECO filter sheets and 
BECOFLOC filter aids. In addition to 
manufacturing BECO filter sheets to 
tight tolerances, E. Begerow leads the in- 
dustry in both raw material quality 
control and commitment to producing 
environmentally-safe products. Unique 
Begerow processing techniques produce 
filter sheets with expanded internal sur- 
face areas, providing superior retention 
and throughput. 

BECOFLOC filter aids are similarly 
produced to the same quality and envi- 
ronmental standards. An unique milling 
process permits BECOFLOC filter aids to 
be added at amounts much less than any 
other filter aid, while retaining superior 
suspension characteristics. 

KLR offers Strassburger plate and 
frame, and lees filters, in 40 x 40-cm 
(15.75 x 15.75-in) and 60 x 60-cm (23.5 x 
23.5-in) format. 
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KLR also represents ROMICON (Koch 
_ Membrane Systems) Microporous Cross- 
flow WINEFILTER™ for wine clarifica- 
_ tion before bottling. The ROMICON 


i WINEFILTER™ eliminates both cost and 
= disposal of D.E. for routine wine 


filtrations, and reduces filtration steps. 
This results in less wine loss during 


*. clarification. 


Coupled with automatic PLC-con- 
trolled operation, the ROMICON 
WINEFILTER™ is easy to use and re- 
duces labor requirements. Practical ex- 
perience with ROMICON WINE- 
FILTER™ purchased by various Califor- 
nia wineries, conclusively demonstrates 
that the ROMICON WINEFILTER™ 
maintains wine quality without adding 
D.E. or paper taste. 

For more information, contact: KLR 
Machines, Inc., 350 Morris St.#E, Sebas- 
topol, CA 95472, tel: 707/823-2883, fax: 
707/823-6954 OR 47 W.Steuben St., 
Bath, NY 14810, tel: 607/776-4193, fax: 
607/776-9044. 

Please see our ad, page 23. 
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Millipore Corporation 


Membrane filtration is the premier 
method of achieving microbiological 
stability in the bottle. 

Since the late 1950’s, the suppliers of 
microporous membrane filters, which 
retain all yeast and spoilage bacteria, 
have continued to improve the quality of 
the materials and the ease of use for the 
procedures. Current state-of-the-art 
examples include: 

1. Chemically-resistant, non-adsor- 
bent, longer-lasting membrane materials 
such as polyvinylidenefluoride (PVDF). 
_ Future improvements may include me- 
_ tallic and/or ceramic media. 

2. Better cartridge construction for 
longer filter lifetime: most suppliers cur- 
rently employ all thermoplastic 
_ cartridge construction, eliminating 
_ thermally-sensitive and chemically- 
unstable adhesives for seams and end 
seals. Sonic- or heat-welded seams and 
_ polypropylene-potted end caps are now 


__ commonplace. 


3. Electronic (automatic) integrity 
testers are available to perform the all- 
_ important pre-bottling validation of the 
__ membrane’s retention rating. These in- 
__ struments measure and record the diffu- 


_ sion rate and/or bubble-point pressure. 


_ A visual or printed display tells a user 


if the filter meets the supplier’s specifi- 
cations for integrity at the chosen reten- 
tion rating (such as 0.45 microns). The 
sometimes difficult and tricky decisions 
are made independent of human error. 
The cost of the instruments are decreas- 
ing like so many other electronic devices. 

Durapore TP® is Millipore’s filter car- 
tridge for the wine industry. Supplied 
in retention ratings of 0.65u (for yeast re- 
tention) and 0.45u (yeast and bacterial 
retention), Durapore cartridges combine 
the features of thermoplastic construc- 
tion, a built-in ‘pre-filter’, and a tough 
chemically-resistant fluorocarbon mem- 
brane. The benefit is a long lifetime for 
high throughput volumes and the low- 
est per gallon filtration costs available. 

The Durapore membrane material is 
PVDF, a close relative of Teflon. The 
membrane wets easily with water. 
Durapore is the least color-binding and 
flavor-binding membrane available to 
the industry. Red and white wines can 
be processed interchangeably with only 
a warm-water rinse in between. 

Durapore’s thermoplastic construction 
and chemical resistance permits re- 
peated hot-water sanitation cycles and 
storage in reducing and oxidizing me- 
dia, such as metabisulfite, chlorine, or 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Cartridges come supplied in all end- 
cap styles and lengths from 10 to 40 
inches. 

Millipore is represented to the Califor- 
nia wine industry by Vintners Supply Co. 
of Ceres, specialists in wine filtration. 
Vintners can help with hardware, sys- 
tems, integrity-testing, and the proper 
choices of prefilters and final membrane 
cartridges. Vintners Supply are also ex- 
perts in diatomaceous earth clarifying fil- 
tration. 

Call Dennis, Janos, or Kerry at 
800/366-6809. In western states outside 
California, call Millipore direct at 
800/632-2708. Anywhere in the U.S., 
Millipore can be reached at 800/225-1380 
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Prospero Equipment Corp./AWS 

Prospero Equipment and Associated 
Winery Systems offer the full line of 
Della Toffola filters. Della Toffola builds 
modern state of the art filters for every 
application. This includes high sanita- 
tion pad filters from 40 cm square with 
20 plates, up to 1.2 meter square with 60 
plates. 
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For D.E. filtration in small wineries, 
the popular two and three square meter 
horizontal screen filters feature auto- 
matic dosing. For larger filtration jobs, 
Della Toffola’s new ‘NF’ line of dry dis- 
charge horizontal disk filters are avail- 
able in five to 50 square meters filtration 
area. This new design offers many im- 
provements and greatly reduces labor 
requirements. 

Prospero’s continues to lead in lees fil- 
ters with its best-selling ‘UNIVER’ total 
filter system for small wineries. This ex- 
tremely cost-effective system brings lees 
filtration in reach of any winery and in- 
cludes full pad filtration capability as 
well. 

The UNIVER is an original Prospero 
design based completely on user expe- 
rience and feedback from wineries all 
over the U.S. The UNIVER can handle 
all filtration modes and requirements for 
a winery on one chassis. It comes com- 
plete with a pump and all accessories. 

Also available for lees filtration are a 
complete line of filter presses from 40 cm 
up to 1.2 meter size in any number of 
plates required. Both electric-driven pis- 
ton pumps and air diaphragm pumps 
are available with these filters. 

Filters are in stock, ready for delivery 
at all times. Complete service including 
installation and training is available 
from our technicians over the entire U.S. 
Filter parts are stocked both in Califor- 
nia and New York. 

For more information, contact: PEC, 134 
Marble Ave., Pleasantville, NY 10570, 
800/332-2219 OR in California, Oregon, 
Washington: AWS, 7714 Bell Rd., 
Windsor, CA 95492, 800/228-0664. 
Please see our ad, page 28. 
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RLS Equipment 


RLS Equipment offers the Strass- 
burger line of filtration equipment, 
which includes plate + frame, DE-lees, 
and cross-flow filters. 

Plate and frame filters are available in 
20, 40, and 60-cm sizes. All models have 
stainless steel chassis, drip trays, and fit- 
tings. Filter plates are available in either 
stainless steel or Noryl. 

The MicroCross filtration system is a 
cross-flow filter designed specifically for 
use in winemaking. The unit is com- 
prised of hollow fiber modules, con- 
structed of polysulfon. Each module has 
a total filtration surface of 5.0m’. A spe- 
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cialized centrifugal pump and electronic 
controls complete the unit. Models 
range in size from two to 32 modules, 
approximately 200-3, 200-gph. 

RLS Equipment also has a wide selec- 
tion of used filters in various sizes and 
capacities. 

For further information, contact: RLS 
Equipment at 609/965-0074 or 800/527- 
0197 on the West Coast. 

Please see our ad, page 11. 
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Scott Laboratories 


Scott Laboratories offers a variety of 
supplies and equipment for juice and 
wine clarification and filtration. 

Scott is the exclusive representative for 
Rohm GmbH enzymes to North Ameri- 
can wineries. Rohm enzymes are avail- 
able for a variety of needs. Use of the 
appropriate enzyme at the appropriate 
time may reduce the need for mechani- 
cal filtration later in the winemaking 
process. Enzymes are stocked in seven 
North American locations to assure 
rapid delivery. 

Seitz filter media is available from 
Scott. Seitz invented aseptic filtration a 
century ago and the ‘EK’ filter sheet re- 
mains the standard. Recent improve- 
ments have been made in sheet filtration 
while Seitz has expanded their research 
and product development into 
premembrane and membrane filtrations. 

For premembrane and final absolute 
filtrations, Seitz produces a range of car- 
tridges specifically tailored to individual 
needs. The most recent development is 
the Seitz SUPRAcart PL cartridge. This 
cartridge consists of wound depth filtra- 
tion media which has been formed from 
upgraded cellulose, polypropylene, 
polyester, polyamide fiber, and kiesel- 
guhr. The adsorptive capacity is supple- 
mented by cationic resins. The product 
is presented in a standard cartridge for- 
mat available in nominal pore ratings 

ranging from 0.2 to 2 microns. Because 
of its unique design, the PL is particu- 
larly suitable for wines exhibiting high 
colloidal challenge. 

Scott represents filtration equipment 
manufactured by Velo SpA. Velo clari- 
fication equipment includes flotation 
systems (for juice), lees filters, pressure 
leaf filters, rotary drum vacuum filters, 
and plate filters. With over 400 Ameri- 
can installations, Velo is an industry 
standard. 
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For more information, contact: Scott 
Laboratories, PO Box 4559, Petaluma, 
CA 94955, tel: 707/765-6666, fax: 707/ 
765-6674. 

Please see our ads, pages 36 and 39. 
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Celite Corporation 


For over 60 years, Celite® brand diato- 
mite filter aids have helped winemakers 
bring an exceptional degree of clarity to 
their product. If we can clarify anything 
for you regarding the consistent quality 
of our filter aids, and our unmatched 
technical support and problem-solving 
capability, call us at 805/735-7791 or 
write: Celite, PO Box 519, Lompoc, CA 
93438. 
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Pall Corporation 


Pall Corporation’s total approach to 
wine filtration meets the winemaker’s 
requirement for clarification, pre- 
filtration, and final filtration. The diver- 
sified line of Pall cartridge and mem- 
brane filters are constructed to withstand 
variable flows and high differential pres- 
sures (60 psid) without unloading. All 
final filters are integrity-tested prior to 
shipment. 

For more information, contact: Pall Cor- 
poration, 2200 Northern Blvd., East 
Hills, NY 11548, tel: 516/484-5400. 
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Pacific Press Co. 


Pacific Press manufactures lees filter 
presses for the wine industry with sizes 
ranging from 0.3 cu.ft. to over 300 cu.ft. 
The product line includes automatic and 
semi-automatic plate shifters, precoat 
and body-feed systems, stands, convey- 
ors, and waste disposal systems. Pacific 
Press offers a complete line of replace- 
ment filter cloths for all brands of 
presses. Whether you need a complete 
system or a new set of filter cloths, 
Cellulo Co. at 209/485-2692 will be 
happy to provide assistance. 
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WHERE THE VINTAGE BEGINS... 


RIDE 


NURSERY 


VITICULTURAL NURSERIES 


441 VINELAND ROAD e BAKERSFIELD, CA 93307 


805/363-8463°FAX805/366-4251 


Your wines deserve 
the finest care... 
we can offer you the 
most efficient cleaning 
of your equipment... 


e Have you spent the night 
scrubbing tartrates out of a vat? 


Put a steam hose inside — not 
yourself. Tartrates will melt away 
quickly. 


Steam kills bacteria on contact. 
Ideal for bottling lines. 


Helps keep tour area sanitary. 


ASME - W/UL & CSA 


Call or write for details. 


ELECTRO-STEAM 
GENERATOR CORP. 


1000 Bernard Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(800) 634-8177 
(703) 549-0664 
Fax: (703) 836-2581 


PROCEEDINGS 


V Chemistry of the constituents of oak — James D. Crum 


\ Effects of heat on composition of oak wood: 
Importance and control of heating operations in cooperage — 
Pascal Chatonnet, Univ. of Bordeaux 


\ Influences of seasoning on the sensory characteristics and 
composition of oak extracts—Mark Sefton, I.L. Francis, K.F. 


INTERN ATIO N Als Pocock, P.J. Williams, Australian Wine Research Institute 


V Barrel fermentation and ageing of wines: 
Research in Bordeaux in the 1990s —Pascal Chatonnet . 


O AK SYM DOS IUM V Oak forests of America — Bill Weil, Canton Cooperage 


Futsing around in the forests of France — Mel Knox, 
Knox Industries 


presented J) une i -2, 1003 V Modern barrel production — Gregg Snyder, Blue Grass Cooperage 
by \V Trends in barrel maintenance — Phil Burton, Barrel Builders 


V Basic format for conducting oak trials in the 


Practical Winery & Vineyard Siete BaP Tbctpion 
and V Oak chip use in wine — Phil Burton, Barrel Builders 


International Wine Academy 


V Burgundy study with new oak — Vincent Bouchard, 
Tonnellerie Bourgogne/Vicard 


115 pages - $30.00USD plus 7.25% sales tax (in California) and $3.00 shipping * Send orders to: PWV, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903 


evoreew — HARENCH OAK 


Yeast strains with specific wine making properties 
e BORDEAUX RED eM2 
+ BURGUNDY ey par BARRELS 


as SMW mS (e 


NUTRIENTS 
CEREVIT for YEAST 
OENOVIT for MLF 


Distributed by : 
VINQUIRY _ i ; 
16003 Healdsburg Avenue, ; 
Healdsburg, CA 95448. = 
tel. (707) 433 8869 - fax. (707) 433 2927 


MANUFACTURED BY LALLEMAND INC. 1620 PREFONTAINE Agent: Boswell Company 
MONTREAL QUEBEC HIW2N8 CANADA 1000 Fourth Street, Suite 540 ¢ San Rafael, CA 94901 
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PART IV 


FOCUSED HIRING: 


Interview techniques 
that truly tell 


By Carolyn Silvestri, 
The Personnel Perspective 


Editor’s Note: Part I of this series defined 
‘focused hiring’ (PWVMarch/April’93); Part 
II discussed applicant evaluation (PWV 
May/June’93); and Part III discussed the ‘le- 
gal maze’ (PWV July/August’93). 


ou’ve advertised the job and 
screened the applications. 
Now it’s time to schedule in- 


terviews with the best candidates. 

To take you smoothly and logically 
through the process of finding the right 
person for the job, use the interviewing 
techniques outlined below to ensure that 
you get all the information necessary to 
make your hiring decision. 


Before the interview 

The first steps to planning an effective 
interview include evaluating your needs, 
establishing your selection criteria, and 
developing a list of questions that focus 
on assessing each applicant's ability to 
meet your needs and be successful in the 
position applied for. 

Prior to the scheduled interview, set 
aside several minutes to focus on the 
task at hand. Take time to review the 
resume and application before the candi- 
date arrives, make notes about question- 
able items, and identify any areas of con- 
~ cern or special interest for which you 
need answers or explanations. 


Conducting the interview 

The key to conducting an effective in- 
terview is to be well-prepared, well-or- 
ganized, focused on the applicant and 
the interview, and able to put the appli- 


cant at ease. To conduct a successful in- 
terview, follow these tips: 

¢ Arrange for privacy. Don’t allow in- 
terruptions; give the applicant your full 
attention. 

¢ Greet the applicant warmly. Keep in 
mind that as you size up the applicant 
during those initial minutes, he or she is 
also forming first impressions about you 
and your winery. 

¢ Keep the applicant relaxed with small 
talk before the formal interview begins. 

¢ Take notes to help you remember key 
things said by the applicant. To make 
the applicant more comfortable about 
the note taking, explain that the notes 
are intended to help the applicant stand 
out in your mind. 


Look at the past for future 
performance 

The best indicator of future job perfor- 
mance is past job performance. Gather- 
ing information about past job perfor- 
mance probes for proof or demonstra- 
tions of actual performance. Examples 
of past performance-oriented questions 
include: 

¢ “Outline the major responsibilities of 
your last three jobs.” This gives you spe- 
cifics of the applicant’s past experience 
that is ‘proof’ of performance as opposed 
to the resume, which only focuses on the 
areas the applicant feels are his or her 
selling points. 

e “Describe a typical week in your current 
(last) job, and highlight the satisfying and 
enjoyable parts as well as the parts that you 
considered to be unenjoyable or especially 
challenging.” Asking this type of ques- 
tion helps you determine whether the 
applicant’s experience has been in an 
environment similar to yours, what 


areas he or she is likely to succeed in, 
and what areas may be problems in the 
future. 

e “Describe the worst day (or week) of 
your working life.” Listen to the answer 
and then ask, “What do you believe you 
handled well?” After listening, ask, “The 
next time you encounter a situation such as 
this, what will you do differently?” 

This series of questions tells you what 
the applicant considers stressful in the 
workplace, how he or she handles stress- 
ful situations, and whether he or she ben- 
efits and grows from such experiences. 

e “In each of your last three jobs, what 
were your employers’ expectations of you as 
an employee?” Listen to the answer and 
then ask, “Of those expectations, which did 
you feel were unreasonable and why?” This 
will help you assess whether the 
applicant’s work style is a match for 
your winery. 

¢ “Tell me how you were trained to per- 
form the duties of each of your last three jobs. 
How long did it take for you to become pro- 
ficient in each new skills area, and how did 
you develop that proficiency?” How an ap- 
plicant answers this question can tell 
you a lot about how he or she learns and 
whether you can meet his or her training 
needs. 
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¢ Human Resource 
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° Performance 
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¢ Compensation Plans 
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® An environmentally conscious 
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® Versatile line posts are fully 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Closing the interview 

Effectively closing the interview is one 
more step toward ensuring that you’ve 
gathered all the information you need to 
make a good hiring decision. Always 
remember to: 

¢ Invite questions, 

e Provide information, 

e Explain the steps that will be 

followed next, 
¢ Thank the applicant. 


Common mistakes 
It is always helpful to occasionally 
evaluate your interviewing style to make 
certain you are not unconsciously prac- 
ticing these common interviewer mis- 
takes: 
¢ Too much interviewer talk. 

¢ Telegraphing the ‘right’ answer. 

¢ Jumping to conclusions. 

¢ Allowing biases or prejudices to 
obscure your objectivity. 

¢ Not listening. 

e Asking questions that are clearly 
answered on the resume or applica- 
tion. 

e Asking questions that are unrelated 
to the job. 

¢ Being unprepared. 


After the interview 

Following the interview, take a few 
minutes to jot down notes. Identify 
what you liked about the candidate and 
make note of any areas of concern. If you 
realize later that there are questions you 
failed to ask, call the applicant and ask 
the question(s) over the phone. 

Human nature being what it is, there 
is a tendency to want to make a decision 
about the candidate immediately after 
the interview is over. Fight the urge; re- 
main open-minded and objective until 
you've interviewed all the applicants. 

Once you've identified the person you 
believe is the best candidate for the job, 
arrange for a second interview, and, if 
possible, have the applicant interviewed 
by someone else in your winery during 
this follow-up visit. Second interviews 
and second opinions are valuable as you 
make your hiring decision. ia 


(Next: Part V of this series will discuss 
checking references, making a decision, 
and extending offers.) 


Carolyn Silvestri is founder and owner of The Per- 
sonnel Perspective, a human resources consulting, 
recruiting, and executive search firm in Santa 
Rosa,CA, tel: 707/576-7653. 
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Future of the wine industry: 


By Norman Beko, 
Cottonwood Canyon Winery 
San Luis Obispo, CA 


an a broker/distributor generate 

the market attention your wines 

must have to enable you to build 
a successful operation? 

More than 750 California wineries 
plus another 1,000 or more elsewhere vie 
for the attention of the restaurateur and 
retailer. For an elite few, name recogni- 
tion alone draws sufficient market inter- 
est to sell their wines, but most of us re- 
quire the services of a third party to rep- 
resent our interests. 

The current three-tier distribution sys- 
tem (the winery, the distributor /broker, 
restaurateur/retailer and finally, the all 
important consumer) favors those few 
wineries already fortunate enough to 
have created adequate demand for their 
wine. Some wineries even have a fourth 
tier, a marketing organization to help 
create attention for their brand. 

The tiered system increases the price 
that the consumer pays since, at every 
tier, a percentage is added to cover costs 
and profit. This so-called profit, how- 
ever, seems hardly to be that, since the 
bankruptcy or merging of distributors is 
accelerating (just as the wineries them- 
selves are rapidly changing hands). 

Because of these closures, the bigger 
distributors are getting stronger. As 
they become the more and more domi- 
nant players in their respective markets, 
does each individual winery really be- 
lieve that its influence will increase? 

Do the existing channels of distribu- 
tion really create demand for our wines 
or are they merely providing a conve- 
nient location to accept orders and a 
warehouse delivery system from which 
product can be delivered? 

Newer wineries or wineries without 
name recognition face an ever more con- 
gested uphill battle to enter the system. 
Why would broker/distributors want to 
add another Chardonnay anyway when 
they probably aren’t effectively moving 
the products they already represent? 


CO-OP SALES 


Since the distributors require 25% to 
30% gross profit margin to survive, but 
obviously can’t survive, those wineries 
who want to influence their future 
should consider funding their own net- 
work in a given market and working to- 
gether to form a sales co-op. 

To illustrate, if a winery is generating 
$200,000 of sales in a territory, it is pro- 
viding the distributor with a discount of 
$50,000 to $60,000 to cover cost of ware- 
housing, trucking, and sales. If the win- 
ery attempted to perform these functions 
itself, $60,000 wouldn’t cover those costs, 
but if it joined with other wineries in a 
similar situation, the numbers start mak- 
ing economic sense — in addition, the 
winery has gained significantly more 
control and influence on the outcome. 

Successful sales co-ops will be innova- 
tive, taking advantage of technology and 
techniques that many in the industry 
have been reluctant to consider. An ef- 
fective information management system 
using computer software, which pro- 
vides varietal sales analysis by salesper- 
son and account as well as profit analy- 
sis by salesperson, is the first step. 

Add a knowledgeable manager and a 
program of limited telemarketing, and a 
salesperson can effectively manage an 
account/prospect base of 300 or more, 
instead of the 100 or so most sales indi- 
viduals handle now. (The procedure for 
telemarketing involves the cycling, via 
telephone, of selected accounts by size 
and only those accounts who accept the 
telephone approach.) 


Objectives 

What are the objectives of a sales 
co-op? 

1) Control — You direct where your 
product is placed, what price the ac- 
count pays, when it is received, and the 
follow-up necessary to sustain your vol- 
ume. 

2) Feedback and market intelligence — 
You receive the information necessary 


for you to determine product mix, pric- 
ing, packaging, style, bottle size, etc. 

3) Target marketing — You can not 
only influence which accounts should 
have your wine, but also specifically di- 
rect your representative to develop these 
accounts. You can avoid having six re- 
tailers in six blocks having your wine 
with price variances of 25%. 

4) Pricing control — This major feature 
can’t be emphasized enough. I have wit- 
nessed sales representatives giving ac- 
counts one or two bottles per case as 
‘samples’ because the account stated that 
the price was too high. I prefer to con- 
trol samples more effectively and let cus- 
tomers know that, in fact, our prices are 
high but... 


Making a co-op work 

In establishing an integrated operation 
such as a co-op, remember that you are 
creating a company that will control 
your future. Selecting partners, markets 
to approach, future expansion guidelines 
and so forth, are not to be taken lightly 
since without a successful sales effort, 
you have no future. 

Remember also that this is not a 
money savings issue. In fact, in the be- 
ginning, sales volumes may be less, and 
you may have to invest in the future by 
funding an initial loss. If you form a co- 
op, it should be because the co-op will be 
a more effective means of creating and 
satisfying demand for your wine. 

How would this co-op sales organiza- 
tion operate? You must consider several 
questions before you launch the co-op. 
Should you select wineries from the 
same or different appellations? How 
many wineries are manageable in the 
program short-term and long-term, since 
these will undoubtedly be different? 

At the outset, draw up a charter that 
spells out as much detail as possible about 
your goals, quota, salesperson prospect 
base, prices, account profiles, and any- 
thing else that can be defined before you 
enter into an agreement. To begin, identify 
and target a market that you can have 
easy access to, and, of course, you must 
have a wholesale permit. 
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Here are some ideas to help you 
start planning: 

e Salaries should be divided equally 
between the wineries while commissions 
should be paid based upon sales or, pref- 
erably, collections. 

e Start off slow and work out the 
bugs before you expand. We are going 
to start with three salespeople in our ter- 
ritory and two wineries, expanding as 
we can absorb the growth. 

¢ Initially, to keep costs under con- 
trol, one of the wineries should provide 
the billing and associated costs, except 
those costs that will be new and directly 
due to the operation. For example, use 
your existing computer system and fax 
machine, but have the organization pur- 
chase software, if required. The wineries 
in the organization share increased costs. 

e Make a provision for the sales force 
members to have the opportunity to be- 
come owners in the organization through 
an employee stock ownership plan. As 
long as they remain employees, they can 
buy stock in the company. A formula is 
devised to determine ‘share cost.’ This 
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formula is also used to determine the cost 
of ‘selling back’ the stock. This is not a 
sales incentive, but an employee retention 
incentive whose major secondary goal is 
to reduce personnel turnover. 

e Start in a territory to which you have 
easy, low-cost access, because of close 
proximity or an existing manageable vol- 
ume. You want to be able to have a high 
penetration of accounts in the smallest 
geographic area possible in order to maxi- 
mize your sales staff's efficiency. 

e Auto, telephone, travel, and enter- 
tainment and all other sales and admin- 
istrative expenses should be shared ac- 
cording to an agreed upon formula in 
your incorporation document. 

e Initial funding must be agreed 
upon, including the value of the inven- 
tory that each winery contributes. Addi- 
tional capital provisions must be consid- 
ered as well as how collections will be 
handled and distributed. If cash is gen- 
erated over what’s required to handle 
the operation, decisions about whether 
to expand or return funds to the inves- 
tors should be made and clearly stated 
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before operations begin. 

e Each varietal being sold must have 
winemaker notes available for the sales 
staff and accounts and be kept current. 

¢ Generally, wineries should be from 
different appellations, with the exception 
that an appellation can be represented 
by two wineries which do not have the 
same varietal in their portfolio. 

Be sure you offer accounts a representa- 
tive sample of wines, comprising a cross- 
section of what’s available. To illustrate, a 
co-op consisting of one winery from the 
areas of Santa Barbara, Napa, Sonoma, 
Mendocino, and from Oregon and Wash- 
ington states would provide customers 
with a good cross-section of wines. 

e It would be better if the wineries’ 
case production was relatively balanced 
between each winery. For example, a 
5,000-case Santa Barbara winery bal- 
ances with a 10,000-case Napa winery 
but not with a 50,000-case winery. The 
objective would be balanced attention to 
each account. 

The wineries in the program must 
have the ability to create printed wine 
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lists, promptly, in order to maximize the 
service to their restaurant accounts. 

Remember, your sales staff will get ap- 
pointments and sales if they can offer a 
strong portfolio of wines. I do not be- 
lieve that any winery should offer more 
than four varietals. 

For example, a winery offering 12 dif- 
ferent bottlings at one time can’t effec- 
tively be represented, whereas a winery 
offering a smaller selection can generally 
do better. To illustrate, Cottonwood will 
only offer Chardonnay and Pinot Noir 
because that’s what grows well in Santa 
Maria. Yes, equally good Cabernet can 
be found, but not consistently, so why 
do it? Look at Sonoma-Cutrer, they do 
very well at one varietal. 

The average selling price to the trade 
should exceed $115 per case simply be- 
cause we cannot, and therefore should 
not, attempt to compete with the winer- 
ies who have economies of scale. 

e Wines in the program will be under 
the family plan, for those wineries that 
provide a discount. Quantity discounts 
apply to all sales even if one case from 
each winery adds to the discount in each 
sale. 


Provide strong sales support 

Managing the sales staff is one crucial 
function of the co-op. Provide informa- 
tion in sufficient detail to give the sales- 
person everything he or she needs to 
sell, sell, sell, and to allow the admin- 
istrative procedures to function with 
few verbal instructions. 

Establish a reporting structure which 
includes an account history of orders 
and contacts, sampling, and routing of 
each account (or the frequency of day/ 
time that accounts will be visited or con- 
tacted). The advent of the computer 
makes this function feasible. 

Accounts and prospects should be 
grouped according to their importance. 
For example, one possible grouping 
would be to classify accounts by those 
that you want to talk to every two 
weeks, every four weeks, and every 
eight weeks. Other methods could in- 
clude grouping by revenue potential. 

Many wineries have satisfactorily 
used brokers, distributors, marketing or- 
ganizations, and even a marketing co-op. 
But this system challenges these tradi- 
tional approaches because the 1990s are 
presenting a significantly different chal- 
lenge; not only to place your wine, but to 
get the consumers to try it often enough to 
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have demand exceed supply — the opti- 
mum goal. We recommend attending as 
many consumer tastings as possible to 
stimulate demand and recognition. 

When we recently introduced the 
500m! bottle in 6-bottle cartons, I was 
told many times that “I cannot sell 500s” 
even though the account never tried the 
wine or the concept. 

I did not give up because I knew that 
the consumer was becoming more con- 
scious of excess drinking, so eight 
months after the initial introduction, we 
increased production of the 500s to 25% 
of our total because we helped stimulate 
the demand by attending every con- 
sumer tasting we could find. We now 
are seeing restaurants add a section on 
the wine list “Perfect for Two.” 

Let’s not forget service, timely and ac- 
curate. Mistakes will occur, service is 
correcting those mistakes promptly. 

You must be able to stimulate demand 
by actively promoting staff training and 
by working the customer base at the res- 
taurant or retailer, with events spon- 
sored by the co-op in the territory, for 
example. 

The key to the success of the co-op is 
shared expenses, quality but limited 
wines, defined goals for each participant, 
and innovative leadership. The group 
members must be responsive to each 
other and to the customers that the co-op 
serves. There is no room for the preju- 
dices and jealousies that exist in some 
circles. The goals are to promote the 
group and all wines from each winery. 

I want to thank several people who re- 
viewed this concept before you read the 
above. Dan Wilson, Greg Gilloogy, and Jeff 
Maken all contributed many valuable com- 
ments. In addition, they all provided a 
single most critical comment, that 1s, I made 
it sound too simple. Well, maybe. If success 
were easy, how many more wineries would 
there be? 

When I started a computer graphics firm 
in 1971, I had been a successful salesman for 
only two years and only out of college for 
about seven years, and I was slightly short of 
capital — I had none. When I sold the com- 
pany 20 years later, we had 11 offices in the 
U.S. plus offices in Canada, Australia, 
England, and Germany, and no debt. My 
competition was none other than Xerox and 
a Lockheed division, who were slightly more 
capitalized than we were. The secret to that 
success was to take our products to the cus- 
tomer, not a very complicated mission, just 
like the sales co-op! 
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By Patrick Campbell 


If we don’t succeed, 
we run the risk of failure 


Thus spoke Dan Quayle about some long-forgotten issue. His 
words apply no doubt equally well to the wholesale assault on 
moderate drinking under Prohibition. During the sorry tenure 
of the 18th Amendment, the percentage of teetotaling Ameri- 
cans increased. But so did alcohol abuse. This was the miser- 
able legacy of a failed, but well-intentioned, social policy that 
sought to rid America of alcohol abuse by eliminating alcohol 
availability. 

Too bad the Temperance Movement hadn’t paid attention to 
Abraham Lincoln: “Prohibition will work great injury to the 
cause of temperance. It is a species of intemperance within it- 
self, for it — attempts to control a man’s appetite by legislation 
— [it] strikes at the very principle upon which our Government 
was founded,” he said. 

Prohibition failed because it relied on enforced abstinence to 
quell abuse. By focusing on the bottle rather than on the man, 
it took into account neither the abusive drinker’s psychological 
need to drink nor the moderate drinker’s desire to enjoy alco- 
hol responsibly. 

Not surprisingly, the abusive drinker merely procured his 
drink illegally and kept on drinking. And the moderate, non- 
abusive drinker (terms meaningless to the Prohibitionists), 
stopped drinking altogether, drank less, or continued drinking 
under the orders of an amiable and wise doctor. 


Education and treatment 

In the decades following the repeal of Prohibition, the Tem- 
perance Movement gave way to the newly established National 
Council on Alcoholism (NCA), which viewed drinking prob- 
lems as the result of uncontrolled drinking by a small group of 
alcohol abusers, rather than as a broad-based social evil. This 
viewpoint was known as the ‘disease model,’ and it marked a 
profound change in social policy. Where Prohibitionists had 
concentrated on the drink itself, the NCA (a champion of anti- 
Prohibitionism) considered the aberrantly abusive drinker him- 
self to be the problem. 

The NCA viewed the alcoholic as a ‘defective individual,’ 
whose behavior resulted from his disease of alcoholism. Ac- 
cordingly, post-Prohibition social policy emphasized the social 
unacceptability of drunken behavior and fostered rehabilitation 
programs aimed at the sick alcoholic. Public and social policy 
were appropriately centered on education and treatment. 

Because post-Prohibition alcohol policy emphasized the man, 
rather than the bottle, it promoted the clear distinction between 
responsible use and abuse, a distinction that allowed these poli- 
cies to be effective during the 50 years following the end of Pro- 
hibition in 1933. 

The success of man-centered policy reached its zenith during 
the late 1960s and mid-1970s, when liver cirrhosis fell by 21.7%. 
The death rate from drunken driving fell by some 43%, even 
while per capita consumption rose by 20%. 

Alcoholics entered rehabilitation programs in unprecedented 
numbers as the social stigma attached to their behavior de- 
clined. Abusive drinking in young people decreased because 
the ‘forbidden fruit’ mystique associated with abstinence had 
declined. Clearly, the ‘education and treatment model’ was 
successful. 

This emphasis on the drinker rather than on the drink ob- 
tained until the late 1970s, when public policy shifted once 
again toward alcohol control. The disease model gave ground 
to the ‘control model’ of alcohol policy. Or as the social scien- 
tists say, ‘alcohol-based problems’ replaced ‘alcoholism’ as their 
concern. 


Protecting the public at all costs 
That’s how things stand now; focus has shifted back from the 
man to the bottle. The distinction between use and abuse is 
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> once again blurred, in the eyes of the policy-makers, no middle 


ground of moderate and responsible alcohol enjoyment exists 
between the extremes of abstinence and abuse. That’s why the 
proponents of the control theory are legitimately labeled ‘neo- 
Prohibitionists.’ 

Control theory is rooted in the fundamental premise that re- 
duction in the supply of alcoholic beverages will inexorably 
lead to a reduction in alcohol abuse. And like all successful 
social movements, the control theory is rationalized by an aca- 
demic study. In this case by one Sully Ledermann, a French 
social scientist writing in the 1970s, who concluded that a direct 
correlation existed between alcohol vert iaan! and alcohol 
abuse. 

Ledermann’s thesis was all the new breed of health profes- 
sionals and government policy makers needed to hear. That 
the Ledermann’s study was dismissed by the greater scientific 
community as fundamentally flawed was of no consequence to 
them. No matter; the theory fit the need. It bolstered their 
agenda admirably: the greater the availability of alcohol, the 
greater the problems. The neo-Prohibitionists now had the req- 
uisite vindication for their credo. 

By the late 1970s, they had brought their agenda to the high- 
est levels of government — into the White House itself: control 
theory demanded that social policy be directed by public (ze., 
governmental) policy, they argued. The National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA), the emerging source 


of alcohol public policy, espoused the control theory as its cy- 
nosure and the justification for lucrative government grants. 
The neo-Prohibitionists had achieved complete success. 

They asserted that if reduction in consumption was the key 
to lowering alcohol abuse, then the government itself must be- 
come involved through its many arms. It was no longer 
enough to focus merely on the abusive drinker: lowering con- 
sumption demanded a broad-based assault on the generally 
benign American attitude towards alcohol. 

Because there was a potential abuse lurking behind every 
moderate drinking activity, it was the government's obligation 
to overstate the dangers of consumption. Better, after all, to 
scare the hell out of the moderate drinker than to risk an acci- 
dent. The desire to decrease drinking at all costs, then, ran 
roughshod over facts. 

The late 1970s ushered in the era of government-sponsored 
hyperbole and simplistic, but grandiose, claims, all designed to 
lower consumption and increase intolerance of personal choice: 

¢ “Don’t drink and drive.” (Even one drink can make you a 
statistic.) 

e “In the first 18 years of life, the average child sees 100,000 
beer commercials.” (That’s 15.22 commercials every day, every 
year, from birth to year 18; that’s absurd!) 

e “Drunk driving is increasing.” (Actually, it has decreased 
every year in the last decade.) 

e “Just say NO!” (Anything but abstinence is dangerous.) 
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e “50,000 alcohol-related deaths on the highway per year.” 
(That number includes a passenger or pedestrian with trace 
amounts of blood alcohol killed by a sober driver, or a drunk 
pedestrian who is killed by a sober driver). 

¢ “10% of the population drinks 90% of the alcohol.” (A com- 
plete falsehood that’s provided the neo-Prohibitionists with a 
well-worn chestnut for years.) 

e “Even light drinking can cause fetal alcohol syndrome.” 
(False! But the foundation of the drinking-while-pregnant scare 
tactics.) 

¢ Alcohol advertising is the major cause of alcohol prob- 
lems.” (Never proven, often disproved.) 

¢ Alcohol and other drugs.” (Cocaine, heroin, speedballs, 
and alcohol no difference, no distinction, in the eyes of the neo- 
Prohibitionists.) 

¢ “Higher alcohol taxes reduce consumption.” (The abuser 
buys cheaper stuff and keeps on drinking, the moderate 
drinker drinks less). 

And so on. It’s not surprising, then, that the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco, & Firearms holds fast to the maxim that “we hold 
that all therapeutic claims, regardless of their truthfulness, to be 
[sic] inherently misleading...” Translation: Telling the truth 
about moderate consumption’s salubrious effects might en- 
courage abuse, therefore, governmental paternalism supersedes 
the public’s right to make informed choices. 

During the past decade, the list of alphabet soup agencies 
receiving federal tax moneys to reduce alcohol consumption at 
any cost has been nothing less than astonishing: NIAAA, 
CSAP, WHO, NCPID, ACAP, CSPI, ARG, AI, IHS, NCADD, 
NPRC, TRB, NCAAP, ADPA, NCA, APHAADP, AMA, NAS, 
PDIY, ADAMHA, NHTSA, TSB, NFWDFY, NCADY to name 
literally but a few. To enumerate all the Executive Branch and 
Congressional agencies and the multitude of state, local, school, 
advocacy, medical, social service, and concerned citizen groups 
that receive public funds would take as many lines as the rest 
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of this piece. And then some. 

Like the missionaries of old who came to do good and ended 
up doing well, many concerned and well-intentioned health 
professionals have become comfortable feeding at the public 
trough. Even completely objective observers of the genre have 
called them “moral entrepreneurs cloaked in public-health 
robes [who] are advancing their personal agenda for the 
public’s welfare.” The health groups they represent are “ex- 
pansionist industries with power and profit motives [whose 
interest] it is to play up health risks.” Like the purveyors of the 
$2,000 toilet seat and the $749 hammer, many neo-Prohibition- 
ists enjoy cozy relationships with the governmental hand that 
feeds them. 

Part I (PWV March/April’93, page-5) ended with the follow- 
ing question: “But if the control theory is illogical, impractical, 
and doomed to failure, why do apparently well-educated aca- 
demics and other smart people espouse it?” By now, the an- 
swer should be emerging. 

In Part III, we will see that putting an end to alcohol abuse 
— even if it were possible — may not be in the best interests of 
many health professionals and government agencies that direct 
alcohol policy. Job security, access to grant moneys, career op- 
portunities, and political correctness are powerful motivators, 
after all. uy 
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By Dr. Richard Smart 


Two golden rules of viticulture 


In my travels around the world consulting to clients of differ- 
ent backgrounds and beliefs, I have learned the value of trying 
to distil some rather complex biology of the grapevine into 
simple, but hopefully, universal rules. 

I want to explain the two rules I feel are most important for 
vineyard owners to follow. These are the “Two Golden Rules 
of Viticulture.” 

If I thought they were original, I would call them ‘Smart's 
Laws,’ but it seems that many of my good ideas are not origi- 
nal; most of them I learned from Professor Nelson Shaulis 
while a graduate student at Cornell University in New York. 

I have had the opportunity to learn many other good ideas 
from friends and colleagues around the world, and I count 
commercial grapegrowers as a valuable source of viticultural 
wisdom. 

These golden rules are particularly applicable to modern 
vineyards, which are often excessively vigorous, out of balance 
and shaded, as I have discussed in previous columns. Why are 
modern vineyards more likely to suffer these problems? 

The modern viticulturist is able to avoid stresses to the vine 
due to shortages of water and nutrients, and is also able to 
avoid the effects of most weeds, pests, and diseases. But he or 
she is apparently rewarded for this good effort by the sight of 
a vineyard full of leaves. 

It seems that we have been more successful in growing leaves 
and canes than fruit! Put another way, I say our canopy man- 
agement practices have yet to improve to the same level as 
those of irrigation, fertilizer, pest, disease, and weed manage- 
ment. 


Importance of vineyard balance 

For vineyards to produce sufficient quantities of quality fruit, 
shoot growth needs to be balanced with fruit yield. If there is 
not enough shoot growth relative to the yield, we say the vine- 
yard is ‘over cropped’ but perhaps more appropriately we 
should say ‘under leafed.’ Such vineyards are typically of low 
vigor, which in turn, is due to some stress such as pests, weeds, 
disease or perhaps a soil environment which hinders root 
growth. 

The more common condition, however, is when the vines are 
‘under cropped’ or ‘over leafed.’ I must say that this condition 
is so common that many folks regard it as normal. The appear- 
ance of vigorous shoots is symptomatic of this condition. 

In spring, shoots grow quickly and the stems are thick, with 
large leaves and often many active lateral or side shoots. By 
midsummer, the shoots can be easily six feet or more in length, 


and because they can no longer support their own weight, they 
overlap and fall across the canopy. Of course, such canopies 
are heavily shaded unless some form of canopy management 
is used. 

There is an important relationship between the above and 
below ground portion of the vine, which is not always appre- 
ciated. Vines growing ina deep fertile soil, or with a vigorous 
rootstock, or those well-supplied with water and nitrogen have 
a large root system. The root tips are the site of important hor- 
mone production which regulate fruit and shoot growth. The 
root system is also an important reservoir of stored foods for 
the vine. In other words, the bigger the root system, the big- 
ger the vine’s potential for fruit and shoot growth. 

There are several indicators of the size of the root system. 
Both the amount of shoot and fruit growth and the trunk diam- 
eter are two such indicators. Probably the easiest way to quan- 
tify this, however, is by weighing the prunings in winter. The 
one-year-old wood is simply collected from a vine at pruning 
and weighed. Studies have shown that this weight is propor- 
tional to the vine’s leaf area the previous year. 

Golden Rule #1 relates to creating a desirable vine balance. 
If a vineyard has a large root system and a high potential for 
growth, then more buds must be left at pruning in order to bal- 
ance the vine, otherwise, the individual shoots will be too vig- 
orous as described above. 

However, leaving too many buds at winter pruning will 
cause the growth of individual shoots to be restricted, and per- 
haps delayed ripening through ‘over-cropping’ or ‘under-leaf- 
ing’ as well. Rule #1 relates the number of buds to be left at 
winter pruning to an estimate of the root system size, estimated 
by pruning weight. 
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GOLDEN RULE #1: 


LEAVE ABOUT 12 TO 16 BUDS PER POUND 
PRUNING WEIGHT. 


Experience will teach you how to modify this rule of thumb 
for your particular vineyard. If you are in a cool region, leave 
12 rather than 16 buds per pound. For Pinot noir, which re- 
quires a larger leaf area to fruit weight ratio for good table wine 
quality, leave 12 rather than 16 buds. Similarly, leave 12 buds 
per pound for varieties with larger than normal bunches. 


Importance of open canopies 

Rule #2 tells how to produce open canopies, and can also be 
used as a guide for winter pruning and shoot thinning. If shoots 
in a canopy are too close together, there will be too much shad- 
ing, and yield and quality will be less than the potential. 

If, on the other hand, the shoots are too far apart, then sun- 
light will be wasted as it falls on the vineyard floor. For verti- 
cally shoot-positioned canopies where the vines are in balance, 
studies have shown that about five shoots per foot gives a 
canopy with sufficient gaps so there is not too much shoot and 
fruit shading, and little sunlight is wasted. 

It is more difficult to develop a rule of thumb for the typical 
California or Australian sprawling canopies, because once the 
shoots grow more than about three to four feet in length, they 
cannot support themselves and fall down to create shaded 
canopies. 
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GOLDEN RULE #2: 


PRUNE OR THIN THE CANOPY TO ABOUT 
FIVE BUDS OR SHOOTS PER FOOT OF 
CANOPY LENGTH. 


With time, your local experience will allow you to modify this 
rule to suit your own vineyard and varieties. For example, non 
shoot-positioned canopies can have more than five buds per foot 
without necessarily being shaded, and high vigor shoots should 
be spaced further apart, say three or four per foot. 


Simultaneously applying rules #1 and #2: the tricky part 

The observant reader will have already started to think: 
Wait a minute. How can there be two rules to apply? Both of 
which are to be used at winter pruning? What if they conflict? 
Or what if it is impossible to satisfy both rules? 

That happens all the time. Consider a typical moderate to high 
vigor Cabernet Sauvignon vineyard in the Napa Valley, with 
vines spaced 8x12. In early winter, we measure a few vines and 
find the average pruning weight to be about six pounds. Apply- 
ing Rule #1, we will want to leave 16 buds per pound (Cabernet 
being a vigorous variety), so that means 96 buds. 

Applying Rule #2 suggests we want to leave five buds per 
foot of canopy, or about 40 buds. So Rule #1 says leave 96 
buds, Rule #2 says leave 40 buds. They cannot both be right, 
or can they? 

Let us think about the implications of following one rule, and 
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disobeying the other. Leaving 96 buds as suggested by Rule #1 
means that if there were 100% bud break, then there will be 96 
shoots on the vine, or 12 per foot. This value is more than twice 
the value indicated by Rule #2, and we can expect the canopy 
to be dense and shaded. 

What will happen if we follow Rule #2? Pruning to only 40 
buds means that individual shoots will be too vigorous and out 
of balance, and the canopy will be shaded anyway because of 
long shoots, large leaves, and plenty of lateral growth. 

Interestingly, different countries and regions have developed 
different approaches to this dilemma. In California, the ten- 
dency is to follow Rule #2 at both pruning and desuckering; 
while the resulting spur and shoot spacing are good, the shoots 
are typically over vigorous. These shoots become so long they 
cannot support themselves, overlap each other and create a 
dense, shaded canopy. 

In Australia, the common attitude is to follow Rule #1. The 
vines are pruned to many buds ‘to control vigor, mate.’ The re- 
sulting bud and shoot density is high, and there may be, for ex- 
ample, 15 to 20 shoots per foot, so again the canopy is shaded. 


Solution to the dilemma 

The solution to the above problem is to divide the canopy; 
that is to make two feet of canopy for each foot of vine row 
length. One can use any one of several trellis systems, for ex- 
ample, Scott Henry, Smart-Dyson (to be described in the next 
PWV Nov/Dec’93 column), ‘U’ or lyre trellis, Geneva Double 


WHY INNERSTAVE? 


Curtain (GDC), etc. 

Whether vertically divided in the Scott Henry or Smart- 
Dyson, or horizontally divided with the ‘U’ or GDC, the result 
produces two feet of canopy for each foot of vine spacing. 

This means that we can now apply Rule #1 and prune to the 
required 96 buds per vine which should give more balanced 
shoot growth. Dividing this figure by the doubled canopy length 
(now 16 ft.) gives six buds per foot, almost the desired value of 
five. One would install the new trellis and presume that as the 
shading is decreased, the pruning weight will be reduced and the 
crop will improve. It may be that the vine can be pruned to the 
desired value of five shoots per foot in future years. 


Conclusion 

The tricky part about the Golden Rules of Viticulture is to 
apply them simultaneously, like a pair of algebraic equations. 
Their application will quickly highlight problems of vines be- 
ing out of balance, or shoots being so close together as to cause 
shading. Solutions to the problem are found by dividing cano- 
pies, but sometimes we also have to do vine removal. More of 
that in later columns. 

Future columns will also deal with the question: Which trel- 
lis system should I use? and the related issues of the ease of 
construction and management of different systems. The next 
column will introduce a new training system know as the 
Smart-Dyson system. This trellis is a joint Australian-American 
collaboration, with some ideas from Portugal! | 
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By C.J. Muller and K.C. Fugelsang 
Enology Department, 
California State University, Fresno 


GENTISIC ACID: 
an aspirin-like constituent of wine 


Since the French Paradox became public," a flurry of reports 
has dealt with various aspects of the apparent protective effect 
of wine against cardiovascular damage.’” 

Many recent reports have centered around the phenolic con- 
stituents of wine and in particular resveratrol, which seems to 
act by interfering with prostaglandin formation (prostaglandins 
are compounds involved in inflamatory response by tissues). 
Specifically, by preventing the conversion of prostaglandin pre- 
cursors into thromboxane as catalyzed by the enzyme 
clooxygenase, thus preventing the crucial hydroxylation (oxida- 
tion) step.°*'® Thromboxane, is, in turn, the compound imme- 
diately responsible for the formation of blood clots.** 

It appears then, that both inhibition of cyclooxygenase and 
general antioxidant activity are crucial in providing cardiovas- 
cular wellness. A similar action has been suggested for other 
phenolics, both simple and complex, present in wine. Thus, it 
has been suggested that compounds such as anthocyanidins, 
flavanols, flavanolols, flavanones and flavones, including the 
ubiquitous epicatechin and quercetin, might be implicated." 

Upon review of the phenolic constituents reported in wine, it 


appears that, in addition to those mentioned, a very likely can- 
didate for the prevention of blood clots and anti-inflammatory 
response, might be gentisic acid [490-79-9] or 2,5- 
dihydroxybenzoic acid (Fig.I). This compound is ubiquitous in 
plants including grapes, and has been reported repeatedly in 
wine.'47111314 One such report indicates that it is found at lev- 
els of about 2.25 mg/L in white wine.” It also is present, at 
slightly higher concentration, in red wines. In addition, it has 
been shown that when a person takes aspirin, the body pro- 
duces gentisic acid.” 

What is strikingly unusual about gentisic acid, is its structural 
similarity with the active principle of aspirin, salicylic acid or 
2-hydroxybenzoic acid (Fig.II). Thus, it is expected that genti- 
sic acid would exert a pharmacological action similar to 
aspirin’s (Fig.III). This includes the repeatedly proven ability 
of aspirin to increase capillarity and thus blood flow, as well as 
the anti-inflammatory action which results from its ability to 
block cyclooxygenase activity. Indeed, gentisic acid has been 
postulated and prescribed at one time or another as a substitute 
for aspirin in medicines.’ 

Furthermore, gentisic acid is a better antioxidant than aspi- 
rin due to it’s chemical structure (specifically, the fact that it has 
two phenolic hydroxyls in positions para- to each other). An- 
tioxidant activity of this type of compounds has been amply 
demonstrated.***"8 

Thus, gentisic acid seems to be better suited than aspirin to 
perform the cardiovascular protective duties for which aspirin 
is widely prescribed. Furthermore, due to its antioxidant activ- 
ity and its ability to inactivate harmful compounds, such as 
hydroxy] free radicals,”* gentisic acid might also help prevent, 
as has been suggested for aspirin, the development of some 
forms of cancer.’ 

What this means to those who choose to include wine in their 
daily diet, is wine has an impressive array of compounds that 
may contribute to health as well as the flavor of the meal. Con- 
sumption of one-half liter of wine/day, either white or red, 
might provide, in terms of gentisic acid alone, similar cardio- 
vascular protective action as half of the commonly prescribed 
dose of 5-mg of aspirin every other day, with the added ben- 
efit of modest protection against certain forms of cancer. MH 


Figures 1, 2,3, 4 


1— Gentisic acid 2 - Salicylic acid 


3 — Acetylsalicylic acid 


4 — Gentisic acid semiquinone 
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Have a problem in the vineyard? 
Need an expert answer? 
Dr. Richard Smart, PWV staff columnist, invites all readers to 
submit questions on general viticulture for a special 
Q. and A. column in a future issue of PWV. 
Send your question to: Dr. Richard Smart, 
PWV, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903 
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Winery rags and the recycled T-shirt connection 


Clean, absorbent rags are a requisite part of the maintenance package 
in any industrial endeavor. Industrial laundries provide clean, mono- 
chromatic, monotonously uniform, one-foot square rags, which seem 
to be favored by auto repair facilities and heating/air conditioning con- 
tractors. But when it comes to winery cleaning chores, there is an 
alternative choice. 

In this, the era of serious recycling of all resources (both plentiful 
and scarce), a winery’s supply of clean rags should come from a post- 
consumer T-shirt sorter, laundry, and packager. For the past 12 years, 
our winery has periodically purchased a 50-pound box of these colored 
cotton rags. 

Previously, the transaction had consisted only of an exchange of a 
check for the rags. Recently, however, I toured the facility and to my 
surprise the scope of used upper-body coverings goes beyond the level 
of industrial rags. Bales of still-wearable T-shirts in 1,000-Ib. quan- 
tities were being readied for shipment to both Somalia and Pakistan 
through the largesse of the United Nations and the Red Cross, respec- 
tively. 

Beaarkably non-automated and highly labor-intensive, the opera- 
tion begins with mandatory laundering. Hand-sorting separates 
white cotton from colored polyester blends and worn from still-wear- 
able categories. Terrycloth shirts, classed as ‘highly absorbent,’ form 
yet another sub-category and are earmarked for industrial rags. The 
sorters do not need to read labels, they learn to detect cotton from 
polyester blends by ‘feel’ alone. 

The only mechanized tasks are the T-shirt baler (similar to a card- 
board baler used in supermarkets and some wineries), which compacts 
and binds the shirts, and forklifts to handle the heavy bales. There 
appears to be a large measure of job security in this business activity, 
as the multicolored mountains of stockpiled shirts show no signs of 
shrinking. 


Monitoring pH 


Why pH? 

The ideal pH monitoring system would provide a continuous 
measurement and record at several key locations in the 
winery’s sewerage system (raw waste, treatment reactor and 
final effluent). With well-calibrated instruments, it is the easi- 
est of wastewater parameters to obtain — so what's the prob- 
lem? 

¢ Wide swings in pH over very short time period. 

¢ pH meter electrodes are easily fouled in the wastestream, 


leading to erroneous readings. 

¢ instruments require temperature compensation and fre- 
quent calibration. 

Grab-samples may be sufficient, particularly if the measure- 
ments are correlated with an activity in the winery that is re- 
peated annually. For large wineries with highly variable pro- 
duction rates and product lines, the grab-sample program 
would not be effective and continuous pH recorders would be 
required. A few years of the same pH in the raw wastewater 
for the same winery activity will eventually provide a reliable 
database upon which to implement base pH neutralization 
without resorting to repetitive field measurements. 

For example, swelling new cooperage is an annual affair for 
many wineries, and while the resultant water discharged to the 
treatment system may appear benign, a low pH from the 
leached oak tannin may give a serious case of indigestion to the 
standing crop of organisms which make up the heart of the 
treatment process. 

1) All winery pH control programs have recently acquired a 
third head; just as an antacid helps the human version of diges- 
tive malaise, so must an agent be applied to neutralize the pH 
of the wastestream to avoid disrupting the orderly biodegrada- 
tion of the carbonaceous waste. 2) If a winery discharges to a 
municipal treatment system, pre-treatment of the wastestream 
including pH neutralization is now federally mandated. States 
and municipal sewerage agencies have adopted this require- 
ment as part of the water pollution control regulations. 

3) Stormwater monitoring permits can require pH measure- 
ments (see PWV Winery Water & Waste, July/August 1993 and 
Nov/Dec 1991). Ensuring treatability, if wastewater is treated 
on-site at the winery, is the most common requirement for con- 
trolling pH. 

If settling aids are employed by the winery to achieve good 
sedimentation of suspended solids, flocculants (in particular 
polyelectrolytes) perform much more efficiently in a near-neu- 
tral pH environment. 


Continuous pH monitoring 

While grab-sample measurements of pH may be all that is 
required to satisfy the 3-headed data acquisition monster for 
most wineries, the discussion of this subject would not be com- 
plete without mentioning automated, continuous monitoring 
PH systems. 

The basic elements of a pH meter are the measuring elec- 
trode, reference electrode, and temperature compensator, all 
often combined in a single probe. Continuous pH recorders 
constitute the ideal monitoring and control system. 

The high pH situation can produce instrument readings that 
are actually lower than the true values. Antimony electrodes 
are also available as alternatives to glass; however, the material 
is vulnerable to corrosion. Except in very low strength, near 
neutral pH wastewater, antimony electrodes are probably not 
a good second choice for a winery installation. 

If the winery staff person responsible for utility operations 
wants to remain in a supervisory control position at his/her 
desk, pH signals can be sent by a hard-wire network to a con- 
venient location and hard copy recorder or to a central com- 
puter for storage. By use of a signal preamplifier and a coaxial 
cable, the pH measurement can be transmitted up to several 
thousand feet to a hard copy recorder. 

Glass electrodes are vulnerable to caustic attack, which can 


probably only occur in a winery waste discharge when caus- 
tic tank cleaning compounds are employed. The dilution pro- 
vided by fresh water rinse cycles usually prevents the pH from 
rising precipitously. (As this is an often repeated step for ex- 
cess tartrate removal from fermentation tanks, a set of grab- 
sample pH readings should be acquired to establish a pH da- 
tabase similar to the cooperage swelling water sample previ- 
ously described.) 


Control and adjustment 

For wineries where pH is generally below 6 and often in the 
3 to 5 range, a base reagent must be added. Ammonium or po- 
tassium hydroxide are most often used, but if the wastestream 
is nitrogen-deficient, you get double duty from the ammonia. 

Sodium hydroxide (recycled) is generally available at a sig- 
nificantly lower cost, but if the treated wastewater is ear- 
marked for irrigation reuse, the sodium-ion does not work 
beneficially with vine or other plant irrigation. 

With reliable measurements, two possible chemical neutral- 
ization options are possible. In practice, the pH measurement 
operates a forward-feed controller, which injects a pre-pro- 
grammed quantity of base chemical downstream from the pH 
probe to achieve neutrality. A second arrangement of this sys- 
tem provides a finer-tuning of chemical addition by injecting 
the base material upstream of the pH probe and then measur- 
ing the resultant adjustment. An additional downstream pH 
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probe then provides a signal back to the controller for increased 
or decreased chemical injection. 

Obviously, combining the advantages of both schemes 
would give both an upstream (primary adjustment) and down- 
stream (secondary correction) to create an extremely tight range 
of pH control. 


Keeping it clean 

The electrode must be immersed in the wastestream to obtain 
an accurate continuous pH measurement. Fouling of the elec- 
trode is unavoidable. Hand-cleaning can be a daily chore, al- 
though pH instrument accessories are available that, on a pro- 
grammed cycle, clean the electrode with a high-pressure stream 
of water. Then a quantity of buffer solution is played upon the 
electrode and the instrument is checked for calibration to the 
standard solution. = 


David Storm is a Consulting Civil and Sanitary Engineer and 
owner of Winters Winery. 
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By R. Corbin Houchins 


Marketing ina 
regulated industry 


(The following is Part II of a two-part column adapted from a semi- 
nar given for emerging regional producers, presented to the annual 
meeting of Southwest wineries, May 1993. Part I was in the July/Au- 
gust’93-PWV.) 


Distributing to retailers 

There are three practical ways to get your wines on shelves of 
stores and on restaurant wine lists: Selling directly, selling 
through a broker or master distributor, and selling to a local 
distributor in the market you want to reach. 


Direct sales: 

Some states permit wineries located and licensed in the state 
to sell their wine directly to retail accounts. With few excep- 
tions (the District of Columbia comes to mind), states require 
out-of-state wineries to sell through local distributors. How- 
ever, most states allow friendly wholesalers to order specially 
for a specific retailer without too much subterfuge. 

Four-tier systems: 

You can employ a broker or marketing firm to do your field 
representation while selling direct or to wholesalers. Many 
states require brokers to be licensed or registered as agents of 
the supplier. The same requirements would apply to you or 
your employee if you went on the road to promote sales in 
those states. 

Food brokers, in general, do not necessarily have experience 
in promoting wine, so if you want to go that route, be careful 
in selecting the person and spell out the assignment carefully 
in the contract. 

There are ‘master’ distributors who cover the national mar- 
ket. Typically, they have one or more houses of their own in 
key markets and a network of business relationships with lo- 
cal distributors to whom they sub-distribute. 

The advantages are access to the affiliated houses and to 
whatever in-house marketing expertise the master distributor 
may have, and usually the ability to shift the crdit risk to the 
master distributor. The disadvantages are that it is another 
layer of mark-up and a small winery, if it can get in at all, may 
find itself lost in the master distributor’s book of brands. 


Conventional three-tier distribution: 
Most wine sold by retailers is acquired from wholesale dis- 


tributors who are responsible for marketing the brand in their 
area of operation. We could spend many pages on issues that 
arise from use of distributors, but it will suffice here to point 
out the most important recurring issues and recommend that 
you obtain legal advice on them before you sell wine to a 
wholesaler in any market, whether the distributor is one you 
are already doing business with or not. 

The first issue is the agreement or understanding between 
you as seller and the distributor as your customer. You will 
have an agreement, whether it is written or oral. If you do not 
use a written agreement drawn up for you, in 19 states special 
legislation obtained by the wholesaler lobby will write one for 
you, in whole or in part. I can assure you that you won't like 
it, though you may not become aware of it unless and until the 
relationship with your customer sours. 

In the other states, if you do not use your own written con- 
tract, the agreement will be written in effect by the Uniform 
Commercial Code, which is not unfair to suppliers, but which 
invites litigation over how much notice is required in order to 
stop selling to your wholesaler customer. 

Wherever you do business, reliance on oral understandings 
increases the long-term cost of selling through distributors, 
since when a dispute arises, no term of the agreement can be 
established without oral testimony, which will usually be con- 
tradicted by another witness. 

Court proceedings are a time-consuming and expensive way to 
resolve disputes. It is much better to invest the time and trouble 
going into the relationship necessary to obtain a written contract, 
and in some cases, it is better to walk away from a deal that the 
distributor is not willing to commit to in writing. 

Appointing wholesalers contains another trap for the un- 
wary. A number of states require you to register your brand 
and to register yourself as the primary source of supply. Fre- 
quently, the state forms require that you identify the distribu- 
tors appointed to carry your wine. Get your distribution con- 
tract signed before you file the form. and note on the form that 
the appointment is subject to the terms of the agreement. 

If a distributor will not sign a formal agreement, there are still 
ways available to a supplier to create,a written record of the 
terms on which business is conducted. However, we have had 
good success of late with formal agreements for small wineries; 
I think it is because the wholesaler must really want you in or- 
der to take the brand on at all. 

Personal relationships are important in keeping the share of 
mind of a distributor, which translates into share of market. 
Distributors want you to be a reliable source of supply, to be 
available for dog and pony shows, and to show appreciation 
for their achievements. 

You should be prepared to do all those things to an extent 
consistent with the value of the market, but you also need to 
know how to read the market to see if the distributor is doing 
a good job, and how to communicate your observations to the 
distributor. That process will be helped enormously by having 
the sales objectives stated in your distribution agreement. 


Distributing to consumers 

Within your state, you can sell at the tasting room and, to the 
extent permitted by the particular state, ship the wine directly 
to customers within the state. In Part I, I mentioned ‘recipro- 
cal shipment’ and other ways of getting the wine directly to 
out-of-state consumers. 


Since the laws vary a good deal, there is a list of states at the 
end of this column with a short informal summary of how one 
may ship there, if at all. Please note that the list is not legal ad- 
vice and should not be relied upon for business decisions. It 
was compiled for the convenience of industry members, based 
on information available at the end of 1991, updated for recip- 
rocal shipment in June 1993. 

A number of caveats apply, including but not limited to the 
following: Reciprocal states may have other means of shipment 
from non-reciprocal states that do not appear on the list. Also, 
many states allow importation from abroad as an accommoda- 
tion to travelers. Stated reciprocal volume limitations are based 
on nine-liter cases. Legal questions may arise as to whether a 
state grants privileges sufficiently similar to those granted by 
another state to be recognized as reciprocal. 

Compliance with state importation laws should be verified 
by the shipping winery’s legal advisor at the time of shipment. 
Violation may result in revocation of the winery’s right to ship 
to distributors or de-listing of the brand from state stores. 


Antitrust compliance 

Antitrust is not something that concerns only large corpora- 
tions. Most of the violations that result in litigation involve 
small- and medium- size firms. Wineries are in the packaged 
goods business and have to be aware of the corn flakes rules, 
not just wine regulations. 

To illustrate a couple of issues that fall under the general 
heading of antitrust: 

Pricing presents the most risks for a small winery. Most of us 
know that it is illegal to agree on prices with a competitor. Pos- 
sibly fewer people are aware that agreements with your distribu- 
tor on the resale price are also considered illegal price fixing. 

The technicalities of resale price maintenance efforts are be- 
yond the scope of this column. If you have a marketing plan 
that includes positioning your product at a specific price point 
on the retail shelf, discuss resale price issues with your legal 
adviser. 

Another federal trade regulation law that sometimes takes 
people by surprise is the prohibition on price discrimination. 
You don’t have to have a uniform price to all buyers every- 
where, but sales in interstate commerce at different prices to 
similarly situated buyers who compete with one another raise 
antitrust issues that have to be carefully considered. 

If injury to competition between the buyers or between cus- 
tomers of the buyers occurs, and none of the somewhat techni- 
cal defenses is applicable, the seller can be liable for harm to the 
disfavored buyer. Some states have laws with similar provi- 
sions for intrastate sales of all goods, and some state liquor laws 
require uniform wine prices to all trade buyers. 

Antitrust is a broad-ranging topic. We have not touched 
upon issues related to territorial allocations, exclusive dealing 
agreements, and the host of other aspects of competition that 
are regulated for all commerce. Apart from the risk of enforce- 
ment by public agencies, antitrust noncompliance makes main- 
taining a distributor network much more expensive. 

When it comes time to change or discontinue distribution in 
a market, the former distributor will throw at you any antitrust 
misconduct he or she can find in the past relationship, often 
seeking treble damages for the termination itself as an alleged 
result of the violations. 

I urge anyone in the packaged goods business to set up a 
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compliance program with the help of your legal adviser, even 
if you are small operation and the program takes only 14 pages 
in your office procedures notebook. 


WINE SHIPMENTS TO CONSUMERS 


(Reciprocal states have V) 


DESTINATION — Shipping Method 


ALABAMA — Consigned to customer who has paid for the wine, in care 
of state liquor store, freight prepaid. 


ALASKA — Directly to individual who is not in the liquor business, in rea- 
sonable quantities. 


ARIZONA — Carried by consumer directly from outside the U.S., not ex- 
ceeding one liter. 


ARKANSAS — None 


V CALIFORNIA — From reciprocal state, by common carrier directly to 
consumer, up to two cases per month. 


V¥ COLORADO* — From reciprocal state, directly to consumer for orders 
placed in person by the recipient at the winery, up to two cases per month. 


CONNECTICUT — Directly to consumer holding importation certificate 
from Liquor Control Commission, for wine purchased at the winery, not 
to exceed five gallons in any 60-day period. 


DELAWARE — Duty-free wine may be transported into the state, not to 
exceed one liter per day (4 liters if entering from American Samoa, Guam, 
or American Virgin Islands). 


D.C. — Directly to consumer by public or common carrier, not to exceed 
one quart per month, or transported by consumer, not to exceed one gal- 
lon per importation. 

FLORIDA — Carried by consumer after purchase out of state, not to ex- 
ceed one gallon per importation. 


GEORGIA — Carried by consumer after purchase out of state, not to ex- 
ceed 0.5 gallon per importation. 

HAWAII — Direct shipment to consumer holding importation permit from 
Honolulu Liquor Commission, not to exceed one 5-gallon shipment per 
year (3.2 gallons if unsolicited gift). Carried by consumer, not to exceed one 
gallon per importation. 


\ IDAHO — From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, not to exceed two 
cases per month. 


V ILLINOIS — From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, not to exceed 
two cases per month. 


INDIANA — Carried by consumer, not to exceed one quart per importa- 
tion. 


IOWA — Carried by consumer, not to exceed one liter per importation (4 
liters if obtained abroad). 


KANSAS — None 


KENTUCKY — Directly to consumer from outside the U.S. through U.S. 
Customs, with payment of excise tax. 


LOUISIANA — None 


\| MAINE — Directly to unlicensed recipient. No permit required if ship- 
per unlicensed, product not normally distributed in state, shipping state 
reciprocal, and shipment by common carrier. Permit for other direct ship- 
ments, $10 per importation. Up to one gallon carried by consumer. 


MARYLAND — Up to one quart carried by consumer, not to exceed two 
quarts per month (one gallon per importation from abroad). 


MASSACHUSETTS — Gifts directly to consumer holding importation 
permit from Alcoholic Beverage Commission 


MICHIGAN — Under 21% alcohol directly to consumer, not to exceed 9 
quarts per importation. 


\ MINNESOTA — From winery in reciprocal state, directly to consumer, 
not to exceed two cases/year. Carried by consumer, not to exceed one quart 
(one gallon if from abroad). 


MISSISSIPPI — None 


V MISSOURI* — From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, not to exceed 
two cases per year. 


MONTANA — Carried by consumer, not to exceed three gallons per im- 
portation. 


NEBRASKA — None 
NEVADA — Directly to consumer, not to exceed one gallon per month. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Carried by consumer, up to three quarts (three gal- 
lons with permit from State Liquor Commission) per importation. 


NEW JERSEY — Directly to consumer holding special permit from Divi- 
sion of Alcoholic Beverage Control 


1 NEW MEXICO — From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, not to ex- 
ceed two cases per month. 

NORTH CAROLINA — Carried by consumer, not to exceed 20 liters (4 li- 
ters if fortified) per importation. 

NORTH DAKOTA — None 

OHIO — Directly to consumer who has obtained consent from Department 


of Liquor Control, up to two cases per importation, not to exceed 15 gal- 
lons in any three-month period. 


VY OREGON — From reciprocal state, directly to consumer from winery 
holding Out of State Wine Shipper License, not to exceed two cases per 
month. 


PENNSYLVANIA — To consumer in care of Liquor Control Board after 
issuance of Consent Certificate. 


RHODE ISLAND — Directly to consumer, not to exceed three gallons per 
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importation (no volume limit on order by consumer through Liquor Con- 
trol Administration). 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Carried by consumer, not to exceed one gallon per 
importation. For products not distributed in the state, to wholesaler for re- 
sale directly to ordering consumer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA — Carried by consumer, not to exceed one gallon per 
importation. 


TENNESSEE — None 

TEXAS — Carried by consumer, not to exceed three gallons per 30-day pe- 
riod, subject to payment of tax. : 

UTAH — Carried by consumer from abroad, not to exceed one quart. 
VERMONT — Directly to consumer holding permit from Department of 


Liquor Control. Carried by consumer, not to exceed six gallons of table 
wine or two gallons of fortified wine per importation. 


\ WASHINGTON* — From reciprocal state, for wine of shipper’s own 
production, with license from State Liquor Control Board, directly to con- 
sumer, not to exceed two cases per year (no quantity limit on orders 
through Board). 


V WEST VIRGINIA — Beginning July 8, 1993, from reciprocal state, di- 
rectly to consumer, not to exceed two cases per month. Carried by con- 
sumer, not to exceed 10 gallons per importation (no quantity limit on or- 
ders through Alcoholic Beverage Control Commission). 

WISCONSIN — Directly to consumer, not to exceed one case per year. 
WYOMING — Directly to, or carried by, consumer, not to exceed 3 liters 
per importation. 


* Advertising availability of direct shipment prohibited. 
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USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE- PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE ° Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Angels’ Visits 

D. Darlington 

An inquiry into the mystery of Zinfandel. Inter- 
views with Paul Draper of Ridge Winery and 
Joel Peterson of Ravenswood Winery. 
278pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 


Barolo, A study of the wines of Alba 
Michael Garner, Paul Merritt 
288pp—$29.95 Order #6586 
NEW! 

Biology of the Grapevine 

Mullins, Bouquet and Williams 

Covers the growing of grapes and includes the 
genetics, anatomy and _ physiology 
of the grapevine. 
239pp-—$47.95 Order #PWV-BG 
Chardonnay, Your International Guide 

Alan Young 

In-depth, comprehensive look at grapegrowing 
and winemaking including the origins of Char- 
donnay and regions: France, North America, 
Canada, Australasia, Italy, and Spain. 
182pp—$26.95 Order #PWV-CAY 


Commonsense Book of Wine 
Leon Adams 

260pp—$7.95 Order #507 
NEW! 

Cover Crops: A Practical Tool for Vineyard 
Management 

1993 ASEV Proceedings 
80pp—$25.00 Order #ASEV-CC 
NEW! 

Environmental Issues Seminar Handbook 
1993 ASEV Proceedings 
450pp—$30.00 Order #ASEV-E 
Knowing and Making Wine 

Emile Peynaud 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. 


$10.95 Order #WD-PC 
Making Sense of Wine 

A. Young 

167pp—$19.95 Order #MSW-AY 


Methods of Must/Wine Analysis 
M.A. Amerine, C.S. Ough 


341pp—$85.00 Order #732 
Modern Winemaking 

P. Jackisch 

280pp—$26.50 Order #907 


Nitrogen in Grapes and Wine 
International Symposium 
1991 ASEV Proceedings 
323pp—$50.00 Order #ASEV-N 
NEW! 

Oak Symposium (Intl) Proceedings 

Oak chemistry, oak sources, barrel 
production 
115pp—$30.00 Order #PWV-Oak 
Portugal’s Wines & Winemakers 

Port, Madeira & regional wines 

Richard Mayson 

Covers all aspects of Portuguese wine, includ- 
ing Port, Madeira, and Rose wines, including 
the sometimes primitive techniques for Port. 
229pp—$34.95 Order #6679 


Production of Grapes & Wine in Cool 
Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
192pp—$39.95 Order #757 
Refrigeration for Winemakers 

R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 


NEW! 

Regulating the Laboratory: The Chemical 
Hygiene Plan 

1993 ASEV Proceedings 


175pp—$30.00 Order #ASEV-L 


NOW AVAILABLE: 

Rootstock Seminar, A World-wide 
perspective 

1992 ASEV Proceedings 


84pp—$40.00 Order #ASEV-R 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, Canopy man- 
agement and economics, Improvement of 
canopy microclimates, Importance of winegrape 
canopies, Construction of trellis systems. 
88pp—$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


NEW & IMPROVED! 

Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods and 
techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 


65pp—$70.00 Order #PWV-TCA 


The Taste of Wine 
E. Peynaud 


258pp—$29.95 Order #940 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 
Janis Robinson 


280pp—$29.95 Order #960 


Vineyard Management Practices: An Envi- 
ronmental Approach to Development and 
Maintenance 
Southern Sonoma Resource Conservation Dis- 
trict and Soil Conservation Service (U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture) 


NEW! 

Vineyards in the Sky (Life of Martin Ray) 
Eleanor Ray 

Describes one of California’s wine pioneers 
who lead the way indeveloping high quality 
wines. Also tells of his working relationship 
with Paul Masson. 

423pp — Order #PWV-VS 
Casebound $28.95 Paperback $18.95 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, 
Practices in Australia 
B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 
Grapevine propagation, vineyard establishment, 
pruning, canopy management, irrigation, drain- 
age and soil salinity, soil management and frost 
control; grapevine nutrition, grape pests, dis- 
ease, vineyard protection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety and cultural practices. 
Detailed climatic analysis of Australian and 
world viticultural areas, which allows evaluation 
of potential new viticultural sites, taking into 
consideration possible changes in future cli- 
matic conditions. 

310pp—$45.00 Order #WT-V&E 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selection 
of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, training, trel- 
lising, grapevine propagation, fertilization, pest 
management, yield prediction, winter injury, 
vineyard economics. 


Order #AIP-VIT-II 


264pp— $29.95 Order #PWV-OWGG 
A Wine Grower's Guide 

Philip Wagner 

225pp—$19.95 Order #546 


Wines and Winelands of France, 
“Geological Studies” 
Charles Pomeral, editor 


391pp—$42.95 Order #898 


Signature Mobile Bottling: Sterile 
bottling with inverted rinser, de-aera- 
tion and gas injection station (GAI), 
pure gravity filler, vacuum corker, 
spinner, front and back full glue 
labeler. Call for scheduling now: 
800/228-0664. 


BULLDOG PUP — quality design 
of this stainless steel racking wand al- 
lows you to move wine gently using 
nitrogen pressure. Winemakers love 
the PUP for racking and/or topping. 
For information, call the Boswell 
Company 415/457-3955 or Fax 415/ 
457-0304. 


Bottling at Your Winery — Guar- 
anteed Sterile Bottling. Front and 
back label capability. Quality, profes- 
sional handling of your wines. Sepa- 
rate labeling only service available. 
For additional information, contact 
Don Hudson, Chateau Bottlers, tel: 
707/963-2323, fax: 707/963-2338, PO 
Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


96pp—$25.00 


Order #PWV-RFW 300pp—$29.95 


ESTATE BOTTLING—Portable 
Wine Bottling at Your Winery, Owner 
Operated—Quality Service—Sterile 
Bottling 2-label Capacity—1,500 cs/ 
day—Generator on truck. Contact: PO 
Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573, 707/ 
963-5705. 


BARREL STIRRING RODS avail- 
able. Stop using P.V.C., wood dowels, 
power drills, etc.! Our stainless steel 
mixing device is hand-operated — fast, 
effective, and non-oxygenative. $135 - 
$170. Call Boswell Company: 415 /457- 
3955. 


Order #+VMP-SCS 


370pp—$45.00 Order #6599 


Winemaker/Viticulturist with B.S. 
and M.S. from U.C.-Davis and 12 years 
experience in the North Coast-Califor- 
nia industry seeks position with win- 
ery committed to excellence. 707/795- 
5532. 


WANTED: Practical Winery/Vine- 
yard editorial staff wants to know 
what you think of the PWV content, 
look and whether PWV is delivering 
what you expect. PWV will extend 
your subscription six months (three is- 


sues) for letters we print. Please write 
to PWV at: 15 Grande Paseo, San 
Rafael, CA 94903-1534. 


PWV CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Rates: $25.00 for up to 35 words. Submit typed copy and your check to: 
PWV, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903, 30 days before issue cover date. 
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Practical Winery &Vineyard BOOKSHELF ORDER FORM 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903-1534 
Please send the following books: Phone Orders to: 415/479-5819 Accepted 


Quantity Title ; No. Price 


For overseas orders via sea mail add $5.00 postage for 1 book, $9.00 for 2 or more books. 


Check or money order only: Sub-Total 
California add sales tax 
Name Shipping and handling ___$4.00 
Address TOTAL 
City State Zip 
| have ordered _______ books, please send me ______ FREE bonus books of your choice. (Note: Bonus books are from our pub- 


lisher overstock selection and valued at $4.95 each or greater.) 


BEGALTCOUNSEL 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 


CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


999 3rd Ave., Suite #2675 Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98104 


cuERR eth 


| ARKE TING 
NEWSLETTER 


A Powerful Newsletter That Is 
Guaranteed to Increase Profits 
with Low-Cost Marketing 


© A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 
give you that important competitive edge. 

¢ So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 

© Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 


10-year subscription. 
To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 


GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
260 Cascade Drive, PO. Box 1336 
Mill Valley, California 94942 USA 

Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 


The Guerrilla Marketing 
Newsletter — It’s tough to 
succeed in marketing without it! 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 


table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 


your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


Wine East 


Keep up-to-date with the grape and wine 
industry in Eastern North America! 


With more than 525 wineries and more than 80 percent of the U.S. 
Senate located between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast, 
wine professionals and alert consumers are discovering the importance 
of keeping informed about this rapidly expanding wine region. 
Published bi-monthly, Wine East contains in-depth features on wine- 
making, grape growing and marketing; research updates, news events; 
and a responsible editorial viewpoint on political and social issues 


related to the wine industry. 


Subscription rate: $18.00 for one year ($26.00 in Canada and overseas, 


payable in U.S. funds). Sample copy free upon request. 
L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 


Lancaster, PA 17603 Eastern Wine Publications 


In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


Problems in the Bottle? 


DON'T DUMP IT: DECANT IT! 
Every day, thousands of gallons of premium California wine are 
reclaimed from the bottle for various reasons. Current methods are 
costly, inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. 


e EFFICIENT e ECONOMICAL 
e CONFIDENTIAL 
eQUALITY ORIENTED 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
DECANTER/ENCORE! 


$ 860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 (510) 234-5670 


WINE PACKAGING 


Prices & Quantities You Can Afford 


Inventory for Immediate Delivery 

¢ 1,2, and 3-bottle gift boxes 

e 2,3,4, and 6-bottle carriers 

e 1,2,3,4,6, and 12-bottle UPS shippers 
plus many specialty items 


— Special Imprinting & Custom 
j Designs on Request 


For Price List and Samples Contact: 
NAYLOR WINE CELLARS, INC. 


R.D. 3, Box 424, Ebaugh Road, Stewartstown, PA 17363-9180 
or call (717) 993-2431 or 1-(800) 292-3370 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(510) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 


$66, 


Fy” 117/755 -2¢. 


| DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! | 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


SAME 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 
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Humanity in marketing 


Everybody knows that people like to buy from friends. Guer- 
rillas also know that you must make the human bond before 
you can make a lasting business bond. 

Avoid depersonalization, that unpleasant side-effect of the 
computer age that’s endemic within the business community, 
and add more humanity to your marketing process and more 
profits by using these guerrilla marketing weapons. 

Begin by using the weapons of a warm smile, clear eye con- 
tact, and whenever possible (think of ways to make it possible) 
the person’s name. These weapons feel human and comfort- 
able and make the customer feel good. Good feelings can lead 
to high profits. 

Naturally, this should also be your modus operandi during 
trade shows, whether you’re an exhibitor or browser. Holding 
parties for key customers and prospects during trade show eve- 
nings has been a wise investment for the companies that want 
to intensify their human bonds. 

The personality of your winery, as communicated over the 
telephone, can turn your customers and prospects on — or turn 
them off. If you absolutely must put the callers on hold, let 
them hear good music and interesting news about your winery, 
particularly special offers or new offerings. 

All contact time with the customer should be oriented to the 
customer’s needs and devoted to saving time and making 
money for the customer. Still, there is ample opportunity to 
strengthen the human bond by making the purchasing process 
as simple as possible. Be easy to do business with. 

Offer flexible payment plans. Offer overnight delivery. En- 
courage telephone ordering. Do the sales training necessary — 
usually every week if you’re taking marketing seriously — to 
be sure your sales reps are clear, pleasant, and a reflection of 
your winery’s identity. 

Your prospects have to buy you before they buy what you’re 


Offering a complete range of 
professional design services 
including master planning. 


Silverado 
Vineyards 
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selling. They’ll have to buy your representatives before theyll 
buy what they’re selling. Humanity, sincerely added to a cold 
business situation, warms up the transaction, and it motivates 
the customer to become a repeat customer. You’ve created a 
friendly mouth from which word-of-mouth can emanate. 

Ask questions, listening closely to the answers. Provide 
maximum service to the customer and supply free data in the 
form of brochures, newsletters, videotapes, and samples. Let 
loose the full gamut of guerrilla marketing weapons. 

Make warmth and humanity part of your written marketing 
plan, too. Include a statement of your identity, not some false 
image, but an honest identity. Your employees should read the 
marketing plan — easy to do with a seven-sentence guerrilla 
marketing plan — so that they can carry forth your banner of 
human recognition. 

This attitude costs nary a cent, yet is a weapon of marketing. 
The enthusiasm displayed by your employees can be another 
free and potent weapon. Speaking of employees, your human- 
ity should extend to employees throughout the winery in ad- 
dition to your customer list. Just remember that human rela- 
tions are simply public relations at their highest form. si 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of the international best-seller, “Guerrilla 
Marketing,” and “The Guerrilla Marketing Newsletter.” To order or request a free 


brochure, call toll-free 1-800/748-6444, In California, call 415/381-8361.) 


PWV invites your participation in our “Letters to 
the Editor” column. It’s an excellent opportunity 
to express your opinion or suggestions. 


Send your typed letter to: 
Practical Winery & Vineyard 
15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903 


WINERY SUPPLIES 
triclamp + "i" line + custom stainless fittings 
flo coupling fittings 
winery hose « specialty tubing 
butterfly and ball valves - pressure relief valves 
check valves - sample valves - leica refractometers 
stainless racking tubes - tank thermometers 
barrel washing stands « barrel washers - mixers 
ebulliometers - esd oxygen and ph meters 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 


955 Vintage Ave. « St. Helena CA 94574 
707-963-9681 © FAX 707-963-7739 
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Vineyard Management Practices: An Environmental Approach to Development and Maintenance 


This manual is divided into six sections: vineyard development, land 
preparation, erosion control, irrigation installation, vineyard mainte- 
nance, and wildlife habitat. Each section has a descriptive introduction, 
and is divided into numbered component parts. There are numerous 
drawings, diagrams, and technical outlines illustrating necessary mate- 
rials and recommended methods for various management practices. An 
appendix includes a useful bibliography, a glossary and a list of self-help 


sources. 


Much of the text deals with conservationist practices in hillside vine- 
yards, which are the most vulnerable to erosion. The emphasis through- 
out the manual is on anticipating and preventing negative environmen- 
tal effects when establishing or replanting a vineyard. For example, the 
advantages of vegetation, in the form of a cover crop or windbreak, is 
stressed in several sections; they provide wildlife and insect habitats, 
prevent soil erosion, and improve soil water penetration. 

This manual was prepared by the Southern Sonoma Resource Conser- 


vation District, in conjunction with the Soil Conservation Service (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture). The technical advisory committee includes rep- 
resentatives from several regulatory agencies including Fish & Game, 
the Regional Water Quality Control Board, Cooperative Extension spe- 
cialists, and Sonoma County vineyardists. 

The intention of the committee was to provide a technical manual 
outlining basic standards and guidelines for “good vineyard manage- 
ment practices.” This effort will hopefully help negate the need for com- 
plicated ordinances and costly regulation, as growers replant acreage 
infested with phylloxera over the next decade. 

A good deal of serious thought and cooperative effort went into the 
preparation of this manual. The challenge of the 1990’s for agriculture 
is to learn how to farm as stewards (protectors) of the land. “Vineyard 
Management Practices” will help vineyardists to meet the challenge. 

The 300-page book is available from the PWV-Bookshelf for $29.95 
(plus 7.25% sales tax in California) plus shipping. 
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